term, or nine in the year. 
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Qlofes of Recent Erposition. 


In the year 1894 a ‘Seminar’ was formed in 
Oxford for the study of the Synoptic Problem. 
‘It met in the ‘lodgings’ of the Lady Margaret 
Professor. Three meetings were held in each 
At the end of sixteen 
years a volume of papers has been published 
containing the results of this combined and pro- 
longed study. The volume is entitled Studies in 
the Synoptic Problem, by Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Clarendon Press ; r2s. 6d. net). 


_ Professor SANDAY has edited the volume; and 
he has himself contributed the first essay. But 
he has done more than that. He has written an 
Introduction to the book, an introduction of 
twenty pages, in which he estimates the value 
of its contents. The estimate is not intended to 
relieve the student of the Synoptic Gospels from 
the necessity of reading the essays, and it does 
not relieve him. On the contrary, it creates a 


rather keen appetite for their study. But it en- 


ables us to distinguish conclusions which have 
the consent of all, from conclusions which are 
peculiar to one. And it tells us how it fares at 
the present moment with that very hardy per- 
ennial, the Synoptic Problem. 


The first essay, we say, is contributed by Pro- 
fessor SanpDAy himself. It had its place determined 
for it, he tells us, by its subject. ‘It is an attempt 
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to correct in advance some mistakes which may 
very naturally be made, and to substitute in the 
mind of the student a right picture for a wrong 
one of the way in which the Evangelists sat down 
to their task, from the double point of view of 
internal or mental conditions, and of external or 
mechanical.’ 


But first of all, what zs the Synoptic Problem, 
and what makes it so persistent? The Synoptic 
Problem is to account for the similarities and 
the differences between the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke. It is now practically 
settled that St. Matthew and St. Luke (never 
mind the authors at present, think of the Gospels) 
used two fundamental documents. ‘These were 
(1) a complete Gospel, practically identical with 
our St. Mark; and (2) a collection, consisting 
mainly but not entirely of discourses. It is 
possible that St. Mark himself used this second 
document when he wrote his Gospel. But in 
any case St. Matthew and St. Luke used it. And 
the greater part of what these two Gospels have 
in common, if it is not found in St. Mark, must 
have been taken from this collection. That ex- 
plains how it is that the first and third Gospels 
often use identical or almost identical language. 
This, then, is called the ‘Two-Document Hypo- 
thesis,’ and a good working hypothesis it is. But 
this is not yet the Synoptic Problem. 
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The Synoptic Problem arises, not from the 
resemblances only, nor yet from the differences 
only, but from the remarkable combination of 
resemblance and difference. Now the docu- 
mentary theory accounts very well for the re- 
semblances. That is its strength. But it does not 
account so well for the differences. That is its 
weakness, Or, at any rate, as Dr. SANDAY ex- 
presses. it, ‘that is the point at which the strain 
upon it is most felt.’ 


Is there any other theory that would explain 
the differences better? There is the oral theory. 
The oral theory is the view (held and advocated 
especially by Dr. Arthur WricHT of Cambridge), 
that our Gospels as we have them are not based 
upon earlier written documents, but that until 
the time at which they were committed to writing, 
the substance of them had been transmitted orally. 
Well, just as it is the strong point of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis to explain the resemblances, 
so is it the strong point of the oral theory to 
account for the differences. 
both theories at once. 


But we cannot have 
And between the two 
the majority of scholars (including all the parti- 
cipants in this Oxford Seminar) give their decision 
for the documentary hypothesis. They believe 
that it accounts for the larger number of the 
things which have to be accounted for. 


It is not enough, however, to account for a 
certain number of these things. They have all 
to be accounted for, That is the task of the 
Seminar. And in the first essay of this volume 
Professor SANDAyY leads the way. He points out 


the general conditions under which the Gospels 
were written. 


What are the things which have to be ac- 
counted for? The same or similar words are 
used in one Gospel in.one sense, and in another 
Gospel in another sense. Thus in Mk 173 
(corrected text) the two disciples who are sent to 
fetch the ass upon which our Lord is to make 


His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, are told 


that, if asked what they are doing, they are to | 


say, ‘The Lord hath need of him; and straight- 9 
way he will send him back again.’ But in Mt — 


218 all that they are told to say is, ‘The Lord }j 
hath need of them.’ And they are assured that 
‘straightway he (the owner) will send them’ (the — 
ass and the colt). 
is remarkable enough. 


That is one example, and it | 


Again, the same or similar words are sometimes 1 
assigned to different speakers. Dr. SanDay gives § 
three simple examples. In Mk 614 and Mt 14? | 
Herod himself says that John the Baptist was § 
risen from the dead; in Lk 97 others say it in | 
his hearing. In Mk 102 Jesus says to the young | 
ruler, ‘One thing thou lackest’; in Mt 192° the — 
ruler puts it as a question, ‘What do I lack?’ In _ 
Mk 156 it is the man who offers our Lord the 
sponge soaked in vinegar who says, ‘Let be; 
let us see whether Elijah cometh to take him 
down’; in Mt 27% it is not the man who says — 
this, but the crowd of bystanders. 


Once more, in one Gospel we may find as . 
part of a speech what in another Gospel is part — 
of a narrative; or we may find as a question in © 
one Gospel what in another is a direct statement. : 
For instance: In Mk 14! the Evangelist states , 
that ‘after two days was the feast of the passover’ ; ; 
whereas in Mt 2612 it is Jesus Himself that | 
says, ‘ Ye know that after two days the passover — 
cometh.’ The question in Mk 421, ‘Is the lamp | 
brought to be put under the bushel?’ becomes — 
in Lk 816 the statement, ‘And no man, when he 
hath lighted a lamp, covereth it with a vessel.’ 


Still more curious are other cases which Pro- 
fessor SANDAY gathers together miscellaneously. — 
Some of them appear to be contradictory. In 
Mt 3° we read that ‘all the region round about 
Jordan went out to Jesus,’ but in Lk 3° we are 
told that Jesus Himself ‘came into all the region” 
round about Jordan.’ In Mk 619-20 it is said 
that Herodias desired to kill John, but could 
not, because Herod feared him; but in Mt 145 
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t is said that Herod desired to kill John, but 
eared the multitude. After these striking ex- 
mples one is less astonished at cases of inversion 
bf order, such as the transposition of the second 
nd third temptations (Luke placing that on the 
nigh mountain before that on the pinnacle of 
he temple), but they are just as difficult to 
ccount for, 


t 


| How are these things to be explained? It is 
upposed that St. Matthew and St. Luke had 
sefore them documents, and the same documents. 
Fiow could such differences occur in their use of 
hem ? 
SANDAY proposes to answer. 


. In the first place, he says that the Evangelists 
iid not consider it their duty merely to transcribe 
itne documents before them. They thought of 
faetselves not as copyists, but as_ historians. 
| They are not unconscious of a certain dignity in 
They consider themselves entitled 


ea calling.’ 
They do not hesitate to 


o use their text freely. 


ell the story over again in their own words. 


- But on the other hand, if they were not mere 
opyists, neither were the Evangelists historians 
pf the modern and highly developed literary type. 
Bt. Luke, it is true, has some ambition in the 
matter of style. He is even conscious of connect- 
ng the events which he narrates with the larger 
ramework of the world’s history. But St. Luke 
also had a further and a different object chiefly in 


1ew. 


| Not even does St. Luke narrate the facts as 
facts, still less do St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
And least of all does St. John. Every one of the 
i vangelists had an eye not only to the facts, but 
to something to be believed as growing out of the 
acts. St. Luke writes to strengthen the con- 
dence of his patron Theophilus in the truths in 
which he had been instructed. St. Mark indicates 
is object when he calls his work ‘the Gospel of 
esus Christ, the Son of God.’ St. Matthew 


That is the question which Professor | 


declares his purpose when he so frequently points 
out the fulfilment of ancient prophecy. St. John 
says, ‘These are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ In short, 
although they leave the story, as a rule, to produce 
its own effect, the writers of the Gospels write with 
an edifying or homiletical purpose in view. 


We are accordingly to think of the Evangelists, 
not as painfully transcribing the texts on which 
they relied, or feeling themselves in any way called 
upon to reproduce them verbally, but as setting to 
work in a spirit independent-and yet on the whole 
faithful, not punctilious and yet not wilfully 
capricious and erratic, content to tell their story 
very much as it came, sometimes in the words of 
their predecessors, and sometimes in their own. 


It often happens that in the course of the dis- 
cussion of some great problem one particular text 
of Scripture emerges and assumes unexpected 
importance. When the critical study of the Old 
Testament entered its first stages of popularity 
there was great searching of heart over the declara- 
tion in Jeremiah (72), ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices.’ At present the chief 
subject of debate is the eschatological element in 
the Gospels. And the text which has unexpectedly 
risen into prominence is Mt 11!%- 8, ‘And from the 
days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence 
take it by force. For all the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John.’ 


Professor E. F. Scott has written a book on the 
eschatological problem. It is a notable book. 
There is no aspect of that difficult and disturbing 
question which he has failed to consider. The = 
discussion is, moreover, as free from traditional 
fetters as any one would expect it to be who has 
read the authors book on the Fourth Gospel. 
About the middle of the volume, which is entitled 
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The Kingdom and the Messiah (YT. & T. Clark; 
6s. net), Professor Scorr finds himself face to 
face with the passage quoted from St. Matthew, 
and under the necessity of explaining it. 


Why is this passage so important in the discus- 
sion of the eschatology of the Gospels? Professor 


Scott will tell us. 


First of all he directs our attention to a series of | 


incidents in which Jesus bestows emphatic praise 
on those who have forced themselves on His help 
by some aggressive action. Christ recognizes in 
these persons the religious temper which He was 
seeking to awaken in men, and which was the 
The 


paralytic at Capernaum, the Syrophcenician woman, 


necessary condition of all Divine benefits. 


Zaccheeus, the blind man by the wayside—did 


not wait passively until Jesus should take know- | 


ledge of them, but obtruded themselves. upon 
Him, and compelled His action. He welcomed 
this importunity. He was willing that His gift 
should be wrested from Him prematurely; and 
He discerned, in the eagerness which had antici- 


pated the due time, a spirit of faith. 


Jesus is especially pleased with this eagerness 
when it expresses itself in prayer. For prayer, as 
He conceives it, is much more than passive 
surrender to the will of God. The will of God is 
not unalterable. It is the will of a Father, who is 
awake to our needs and longings, and who desires 
that we should plead with Him and prevail. By 
granting us access to Himself in prayer He has 
given us control over the mightiest of all powers. 
To the prayer of faith nothing is impossible. 
Even to the length of winning for yourself the 
interposition of God when He seems most unwill- 
ing, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.’ 


Now the chief object of prayer is the coming of 
the Kingdom. In the Lord’s Prayer itself the 
central petition is ‘Thy kingdom come.’ But 
what would be the use of offering this petition if 
the date of the Kingdom were unalterably fixed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| petition is to bring the power of faith to bear upon’ ( 


| Lord’s Prayer as a whole. 


| willing to give, certainly, but as willing to bal 


| tradition.’ 


and if nothing were left to men but to stand by t 
and wait its fulfilment? The very object of the f 
the Divine purpose. This is the object of the f 
It is also the meaning } 
of those two remarkable parables which we calb % 
the Importunate Widow and the Traveller at Mid. 5 


upon pressure. Jesus represents God, not as un- i 


importuned for the fulfilment of His great purpose. % 
By crying unto Him day and night, by knocking 


shorten the interval of waiting. 


This brings Professor ScorT to the passage in St. } 
Matthew. 
‘The law and the prophets were until John: from 
that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is | 
preached, and every man entereth violently into it” J 
(161°), 
form. Professor Scort believes that the true saying | 
is preserved in St. Matthew. He supposes that 
St. Luke was perplexed by the saying, as all inter- + 
preters have been since, and preferred to offer it 
in a paraphrase of what he considered to be its. 
meaning. And this is a proof that the saying is 
genuine. “To the second generation it had } 
already become unintelligible, and could never | 
have found its way into the Gospels unless it had } 
formed an inalienable part of the very earliest 4 


There is a similar saying ence Lukelll Hf 


It is no doubt the same saying in another | 


What is the meaning of the saying? Before we 
come to that, we must ask what the saying is. | 
Now the word translated ‘suffereth violence? 
(Gud£erar) might be translated actively, ‘breaks in,’ | 
‘forces itself,’ on the attention. And if it were | 
not for the second clause, this might be an easy | 
solution of the difficulty. But the two parts of | 
the sentence are obviously intended to be parallel. | 
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Wruffereth violence, and men of violence take it 
force.’ 


This last phrase, however, could be 
ended. The true translation of the verb used 
méfovor) is not ‘take it by force,’ but ‘seize 
old of it,’ ‘carry it away as plunder.’ Accordingly 
*rofessor Scorr understands that the figure 1s 
Weot that of a citadel to be stormed, but that of a 
Hprize just coming within reach, which the bolder 


mo) 


Hpirits immediately capture, without waiting for 


- signal. In plainer words, John marks the 


In former times the 


}peginning of a new era. 


'\ingdom was merely prophesied and foreshadowed ; 


possession of it by a strong effort of their own. 


* ©One of the most hopeful features of the revived 
‘aterest and enthusiasm which-is being displayed 


hat a clearer insight has been gained into the 
characteristics, the capacities, and the requirements 


us presented. There has come a deeper recog- 
ition of the fact that “the gifts of the nations are 
he riches of the Church.” 
content with the meagre ideal—so ineffective in 


We are no longer 
pectice because so wrong in principle—of setting 
up in China, India, or Central Africa, a mere copy 
jof the English Church at home. The Holy Spirit 
is continually opening out before our eyes a far 


their honour and glory into the Holy City,” or, in 
\other words, of the special endowments of every 
race of men being consecrated to the service of 
Christ’s Church. 


‘But this ideal will only become a reality when 
due regard is paid to the history and character- 
istics of every race, and when the Church acts like 
a wise parent, not suppressing the natural tenden- 
cies of her children, but fostering, training, and 
sanctifying them, only to find herself enriched in 
turn by the more abundant life of all her members. 
Unity in diversity is the very mark of the Catholic 
Church, just because she is a “ving organism, 


‘OW it has come so near that men can hasten their 


n foreign missionary work at the present day, is | 


| that is admitted pretty freely now. 


wider vision of the “kings of the earth bringing 


and not a mere institution or contrivance for pro- 
ducing external uniformity amongst men. But if 
this is true, we may go on to ask, does it not apply 
equally to the Jewish race?’ 


These two paragraphs have been quoted from 
an article in Church and Synagogue. Church 
and Synagogue, which is a magazine devoted to 
the study of Jewish subjects in relation to Christi- 
anity, has begun a new series. Henceforth it is 
to appear in an enlarged form, and three times in 
the year in place of quarterly as hitherto, and it is 
to be published by Messrs. Skeffington (1s. 6d., or 
48. per annum, post free). The first number of- 
the new series, issued in February, contains an 
article on ‘The Ideal of a Hebrew Church.’ It 
is from this article that the two paragraphs are 
quoted. 

It is the belief of the author of the article that 
we have not dealt fairly with the Jews. Well, 
But her 
meaning (for the author is a lady) is, not that 
we have been unjust to them because they refused 
to become Christians, but that we have made it 
nearly impossible for them to become Christians 
by insisting always that if they did so they must 
cease to be Jews. The Apostle Paul had a 
bitter controversy with those who would have 
the Gentiles become Jews before they could be 
Miss 
controversy is with those who insist upon it 


recognized as Christians. DAMPIER’S 


that the Jews must become Gentiles the moment 


they embrace Christianity. Is that necessary ? 


What are the things that a Jew must observe 
in order to remain a Jew? 
of putting the question is: ‘What will be the 
characteristics of a Hebrew Christian Church?’ 
That is to say, if a Jew becomes a Christian, what 


Miss DAMPIER’sS way 


may he retain of his Judaism without being less 
really a Christian? She answers that he may 
retain the observance of fasts and festivals, his 
daily worship, his Sabbath observance, circumcision, 


and possibly even his dietary laws. 
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She says that he“may continue to observe the 
Jewish fasts and festivals. ‘ Pre-eminent amongst 
the Jewish festivals stands unquestionably the 
great feast of the Passover. No other festival 
has ever taken hold of the Jewish imagination, 
or rooted itself in the Jewish consciousness, like 
this festival of Israel’s freedom. There is scarcely 
a service in the Jewish Prayer-Book in which. 
mention is not made and thanks rendered for God’s 
signal deliverance of His people. It is the out- 
standing feature of Israel’s history, of which 
Is it 
reasonable then, when a Jew accepts Christianity, 
that all this should drop out of sight? 
he has learnt the full meaning of the Passover, 


every Jew is to be continually reminded. 
Because 


and has come to know in his own spiritual 
experience the true Paschal Victim—the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world— 
is he therefore to think less of the actual facts of 
his nation’s past history, in which he can now see 
not only facts of past history, but facts which 
mirror forth an ever-present reality ?’ 


Miss DampiER does not mean, of course, that 
~ the Passover sacrifice should be retained. That 
has been discontinued since the destruction of the 
Temple. What she means is that the Christian 
Jew should be permitted to commemorate the 
most momentous event in the history of his race 
in the same way and with much the same form 
of service as the Jews have made use of through 
countless generations. 


And what is true of the Passover, she holds to 
be true of the other great festivals, Pentecost and 
Tabernacles. Pentecost was both a harvest festival 
and also, in later times, a commemoration of the 
To its 


giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 


agricultural side is due the decorating of t a lh 
synagogue with flowers and the reading of the} 


these practices; might find a fitting place in ai 
Hebrew Christian Church. ‘Nor need any i 
Christian protest against the commemoration of 
the giving of the Law. Was it not a Divine#j 
gift to Israel? The Jewish Christian would have # 
recognize, as no Gentile Christian can ever do, | : 
the meaning of St. Paul’s words, ‘the Law was 4 2 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.’ 


dwell in tabernacles or booths. The Church of 
England, says Miss Dampier, has been rather jf 
specially tolerant of Harvest Festivals, even whe | 
they have expressed themselves in a somewhat } 
exaggerated form. ql 
Tabernacles, with its ringing Hosannas and its sense } 
of fellowship with the Old Testament saints, seems 
particularly close to the Christian spirit. } 


In this way Miss DaMPIER passes under review } 
the festivals and fasts of the Jews, the form of | 


a 
daily worship, the observance of the Sabbathy 4 
circumcision, and the dietary laws. In respect ’ 
of the last, she admits that their retention does | 
present some difficulties. But she observes that | 
their more minute regulations, such as the non- | 
mixture of meat and milk, which play such | 


an important part in the life of the observant }j 


Jew, are Rabbinical rather than Biblical; and } 
she does not propose to continue Rabbinical } 
Judaism. . c] 
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TBe Development of Doctrine, | 


By THE Rev. WituiaAM Murr, B.D., B.L., Giascow. 


|Or the many questions which gather round this 


great theme there are only-two which are to be 
dealt with in this paper. On the one hand, there 
is the question as to how far development has 
already taken place and may still be expected in 
connexion with the interpretation of what has 
been revealed once for all in Scripture. On the 
other hand, there is the question as to whether 
additions have been made to the facts of revela- 
tion since the Canon closed, and, if so, how far 
such additions may still be looked for. The 
question as to how far there has been a develop- 
ment in revelation itself need not be raised, since 
-no one who has even a glimmering of the truth 
can doubt that the divine revelation was pro- 
gressive just because it was real. It is not easy to 


understand the position of those who think it an 


affront on Scripture to say that it led men on from 
stage to stage. It may be true that the New 
Testament lay hid in the Old, but it is also true 
that it had to be laid bare in Christ before men 
could know it and be led by it into the fulness of 
the life with God. It was Christ who brought 
life and immortality to light. 

Even as regards the question about development 
in the interpretation and statement of doctrine as 
revealed in Scripture, there is practically no room 
for discussion. The fact that the history of 
doctrine is now a distinct and very important 
branch of theological study is only one of many 
proofs of this. Not only so, but it seems equally 
certain that such development must still go on as 
the forms of human thought and speech become 
more and more adequate to grasp and set forth in 
the fuller light of experience, that infinite fulness 
of the divine purpose which eternity itself will not 
exhaust. Just because the delivery of doctrine 
has never taken the form of logical propositions 
or scientific declarations, but has been made 
through historical events, its adequate interpreta- 
tion requires time for development. Hence it is 
that we may still look confidently for vast advances 
as the coming of the Kingdom throws light on the 
predictions of its coming and on the purpose of 
its King. Those who are looking for such 
illumination will not miss it when it comes, nor 


will it require to be forced on them as so many 
revelations of God’s will have had to be forced in 
the past on an unwilling Church. 

It is only when we come to development in the 
delivery of doctrine that difficulties appear. It is 
then also, however, that the interest culminates. 
Must we say that even as regards delivery the 
development of doctrine has ceased? Is the only 
development which we can now look for, that 
which comes through fuller discussion in the light 
of experience of material which can never be 
added to, or does new material come to us on 
which the Christian consciousness and _ intellect 
must act in order to understand the mind and 
purpose of God more fully, and make the Church’s 
statement of its doctrine a more adequate ex- 
pression of His mind and purpose? Perhaps the 
words ‘in the light of experience’ in the former of 
these alternatives should not have been put in, 
for one reason why I favour the latter alternative 
is because the light of experience is one of the 
ways in which God adds to the material in 
question. Even in Scripture the material is for 
the most part illuminated experience and not 
divine proclamations. The question to be faced 
really amounts to this, does the self-revealing God 
still speak to men as He spoke to David and 
Isaiah, to Paul and John? If it can be shown 
that He does, the further question may be raised, 
what is the organ of interpretation by means of 
which this developing delivery of doctrine can be 
stated with reasonable accuracy, and made avail- 
able for those who wish to know the will of God, 
that they may do it? The answer to this subsidiary 
question may be epoch-making, as it was for. 
Newman. 

The need for asking whether the development 
of doctrine in this sense is still going on is all the 
greater that there has been such progress in modern 
times in all departments of human knowledge. 
Development is the most potent category of* our 
age, and, if possible, theology should be freed from 
the reproach that she alone of the sciences is 
without the divine attribute of growth. Surely 
Christian doctrine is not unable to incorporate 
the new life which is pulsing through the great 
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heart of humanity as never before. Surely it 
cannot be that it alone must live forever in the 
past, and have no hope of hearing anew the voice of 
the Living God, who was never revealing Himself 
more marvellously in the life and thought of men 
than He is now. 

All competent authorities now recognize that 
there has been a development of doctrine in the 
Old Testament in which at the lowest estimate 
the implicit became explicit, and the obscure 
apparent. There was growth in moral conceptions, 
in the knowledge of God, and in what was involved 
in the belief that there is One Only Living and 
True God. The belief in an existence after death, 
for example, was among the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Old Testament, but for long it 
was only there potentially. The prophets in their 
moments of profoundest inspiration were needed 
to make it part of the actual life of the Jews, and 
Christ Himself had to come, before it became a 
great transforming faith. 

It is equally beyond doubt that there was a 
development of doctrine in the New Testament, 
say from the time of the Sermon on the Mount 
until John wrote his Gospel. Jesus began with 
men at a higher point than that at which God 
began with Abraham when He called the Patriarch 
to walk by faith in the unseen, and He led them 
oh to still loftier heights. But the principle and 
method of the training were the same. The 
divine teacher saw what only the divine teacher 
then saw, that ready-made doctrines would be as 
useless as a ready-made language. And _ all 
through, the developing process gathered round 
events rather than round precepts. Christ made 
the Atonement. It was left to Paul and the other 
Apostles to elaborate a theory of it. Our Lord’s 
life and death were deeds of grace, and it was not 
till long after the Ascension that the Church, 
through the indwelling Spirit, worked out the 
rationale of what He had done. Even in the 
ministry of Christ there was a process of growth 
determined as all development must be by the 
capacity and experience of those who were being 
taught. When His earthly ministry was at an end, 
there were still many things which they were not 
able to learn, and these the Spirit who came to 
carry on His work taught them as they were able 
to receive them. 

Nor was the method of the Spirit, in doing this, 
new. He taught the first disciples by object- 


lessons at Pentecost, Samaria, and Caesarea, as — 


the Gospel laid hold of the Hellenists, the half ) 


Gentile Samaritans, and the wholly 


Cornelius in turn. 


by persecution. 


laws of life and thought. 


Scripture that controversy arises. 


Gentile ~§ 
He taught them, too, by |§ 
sending them all over the Empire, sometimes even 4 
All through the period covered  [f 
by the New Testament record development of } 
doctrine went on in harmony with the ordinary | 
It is, however, when we [f 
cross the bar and enter the era not covered by 
That there was | 
development after that in Christian doctrine is of 
course beyond question, but what I wish to show 


is that all through the history of the Church the 
Holy Spirit has been adding to the material from} 


which this developing statement should be educed. | 


Principal Rainy’s view, which is that of all the. if 
sub-Reformation theologians, was stated thus in | 
his Cunningham Lecture: ‘The Church under | 


the Old Testament was trained under a pro- — 
At each stage the | 
revelation was incomplete and seemed to leave — 
the Church thankful yet questioning, looking wist-— 


gressive course, of revelations. 


fully for something further. With the New Testa- 
ment Church it is otherwise. A manifestation has 
been made to us of the mind of God and of His 
ways in which Revelation is complete. He has 


made that discovery of Himself in which, for men — 
on the earth and for the Church in its earthly 


state, His whole counsel is embodied. He has 
no more to add. We have no more to receive. 


We have not now a developing and advancing but ; 


a complete revelation.’ 

But what does this mean? The book is not a 
revelation apart from the Holy Spirit’s work, and 
all history since the book was finished, like all 
history before, has been the living garment of God 
making it a fuller revelation. Even those who 
refuse to admit any other development rejoice in 
a deeper comprehension of the inexhaustible 
meaning of Scripture as the ages throw their light 
on it. But this takes us far on the way to a 
development in delivery, inasmuch as a revelation 
is no revelation for us until we are able to receive 
it. It is no gain to a Chinaman to hear about 
salvation from sin until he has some idea of what 
sin and salvation are. The cuneiform inscriptions 
on the Assyrian remains were unmeaning signs 
until the key to their interpretation was found. 
But whenever it was found they became living 
things telling the story of the far-distant past; 
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and among other services giving a new significance 
to many parts of the Bible. And so with the 
records of the completed revelation of “God. 
They may have contained His whole mind for 
us about salvation through Christ, but without 
illumination and interpretation they were for 


}men what a book is to those who cannot read. 


Christ of the Gospels. 


ee a rT 


Scripture contains more for our age than for any 
other, and my contention is that the events which 


have thrown light on it, and the discoveries of 


the saints which have revealed its undreamt-of 
depths, were a genuine addition, divinely made, to 
its content. Not only so, but I contend that these 
events and discoveries are on the same plane as 
those in which the revelation was embodied at 
first. What we have is not merely new light 
breaking forth from the Bible, but new light 


breaking forth on the Bible and calling the other 


and ever-enduring light forth. 
Appeals are often made to us to go back to the 
But who that knows the 


facts can doubt that our living and working 


‘doctrine of the Person and Work of our Lord is 


richer than that of any age prior to our own? 
We now rejoice in the Christ of the Gospels, in 
the light of all the centuries of life and work in 
the Dispensation of the Spirit, whose function it is 
to take of the things of Christ and show them 
unto us. 

In the Eastern Church the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ only became explicit after years 


of controversy, and if in the end it became too 


formal and hard it had gathered up and incor- 
porated much which had been revealed during 
three centuries of the supreme realization of the 
presence and power of the ascended Lord. In 
our own day the doctrine has had its Western 
development in the discussions which have 
gathered round ‘the various Kenotic and Human- 
istic theories, and if it be less definite and logical 
in form than it once was, it is more profound and 
real, and Christ was never more truly living for 
His people than He is to-day. New aspects of 
the truth have been made known throughout the 
ages, and for practical purposes it is the same to 
the Church whether these were then revealed 
absolutely for the first time, or were revealed tc 
her for the first time, through the work of the 
Spirit in history and the soul of man. 

Dr. Rainy seems to admit this when he describes 
the Reformation as a great doctrinal development. 


‘It was not,’ he says, ‘merely and only a clearing 
away of corruptions and superstitions and a regress 
to some standard of early attainment. Nay, it was 
not only a regress to the Scriptures themselves, it 
was also a progress in the Scriptures. It involved 
a positive hold on truth doctrinally, especially on 
some truths, such as constituted a positive advance 
and progress in insight into the Scriptures, as 
compared with anything that had been before 
attained in the history of the Church.’ Similarly 
the late Professor Mitchell of St. Andrews speaks 
of the Reformation as a deeper plunge into the 
meaning of revelation than had ever been made 
by Augustiney or Anselm, or St. Bernard, or 
A Kempis, or Wiclif, or Tauler. But how was 
this deeper plunge, this positive advance made? 
Surely through the recognition of what the Spirit 
had been teaching the Church since the days of 
the Apostles. The history of these ages might 
not have been illuminating had they stood alone 
without the Bible, but given the Bible, they pro- 
vided new material for insight and advance. Not 
only so, but if the Reformers had recognized this 
more, their work might have been without that 
reactionary element which did so much to bring 
about the Counter-Reformation, as well as a new 
and disastrous dogmatism within the Reformed 
Church itself. 

There are, of course, facts and events in 
Scripture which can never be added to or 
duplicated. All that the succeeding ages can do 
in regard to them is to let the light fall on them 
as it comes, which is much. But there are also 
facts and events in Scripture which may be 
duplicated as long as time lasts, just because our 
God is the living God. The same Spirit who 
taught the Apostle Peter, through his experience in 
connexion with Cornelius, that Christianity could 
be no mere appanage of Judaism, taught John 
Wesley, through men and women won at field- 
preachings, that he must be done forever with the 
prejudice that the gospel could only be preached 
in consecrated buildings, or by men on whom a 
bishop’s hands had been laid. The one discovery 
was as much a divine revelation as the other, and 
whatever inspiration may mean or do Peter had to 
grope his way very much as Wesley had. 

Even the unique facts of Scripture have to be 
seen in the light of history before they can be 
understood in their full significance. Augustine, 
Anselm, and Calvin had each the same initial 
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Bible facts before him regarding the mission of 
the Saviour, but each of them saw these in the 
light of an added body of illuminating facts, and 
therefore each of them had a fuller revelation than 
his predecessor had of their meaning. In the 
same way, in the spirit of that peerless exegete, we 
have advanced on Calvin at his best, having seen 
the unchanging facts in the still fuller light of 
history, and not least in the light of Calvinism 
itself, so strong and massive even. in its com- 
parative one-sidedness. We have come to see that 
Christianity is more human than Calvinism, more 
divine than Arminianism, and more Christian than 
either. 

Scripture itself recognizes such a growth in 
insight in the light of events. After John gives 
his account of the triumphal entry he adds: 
‘These things understood not his disciples at the 
first: but when Jesus was glorified then re- 
membered they that these things were written of 
him, and that they had done these things unto 
him.’ So as the years went past and the Empire 
was won, and there were Christians all over the 
earth, new light was shed on the universality of the 
divine love and on the magnitude of the divine 
purpose, as well as on the methods of the divine 
working ; and in this new light many a prediction 
and event in Scripture became instinct with new 
meaning and power. As for the facts which not 
only throw light on the never-to-be-repeated facts 
of Scripture, but are, as I think, on the same plane 
of revelation as many of these, the question really 
resolves itself into this, Is the universe spiritual, 
that is, is God in history? If He is, He must be 
speaking to those who are ready to hear and obey. 
It would be sorry work to make Scripture less 
divine, but it would be work worth doing to make 
all history more divine, to show that the earth is 
crammed with heaven, and is everyway bound by 
gold chains about the feet of God, and that the 
Holy Spirit is abiding with His people, as He said. 
Surely our national struggles for freedom and 
reform are as interesting to our Father as those 
of the Hebrews, and just as Moses was inspired 
when he sang, ‘I will sing unto the Lord for he 
hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea,’ when the flood rolled 
between him and bondage, so England was 
inspired to cry out, ‘God blew and they were 
scattered,’ when the Spaniards were engulfed in 
the remorseless waters. It was mainly through 


historical events that God manifested His will in 
Bible times, and He has been manifesting Himself 
in history ever since for those who had the eyes to 
see and the ears to hear. The alternative to this § 
is to divide history into secular and sacred, and 
that is what no one will do who knows what history 
is. That way lies materialism and unbelief. 

On the strength, then, of this division of the 
facts of Scripture into those which cannot be 
repeated and those which can, I would describe 
the development of doctrine which must go on 
until the full light of the eternal comes, as a 
double movement. There is an inner movement, 
the basis of which is the revelation in word and 
deed of which Scripture is the record. And 
there is an outer movement, the basis of which 
is the process of accretion by which the inner 
takes up and incorporates the message of the § 
ages as they sweep on to eternity. There is thus @ 
no suggestion that everything may be thrown 
into the melting-pot, or that we may not know 
what a day or an hour may bring forth. The 
heart of the movement is always the same, and 
the new can never contradict the old, since it 
comes from the same divine source. The very 
conception of development involves identity, for 
unless a common life is manifesting itself all 
through, the process is not development what: 
ever it may be. Just as all scientific inquiry 
rests on the continuity of nature, all faith and 
Christian experience rests on the continuity of 
the self-revealing God. Nor need there be any | 
difficulty through the testimony of the human | 
spirit being put against the teaching of Scripture 
in such a way as to lead to an_ indefinite 
mysticism. All that is needed is that Christian 
men should be open-eyed and open-minded on 
the lines of sane historical criticism toall that 
is going on; their feet all the while being planted 
on the things once for all delivered to the saints. 
It may be remarked in passing that to quote 
these words of Jude as against growth in doctrine 
is singularly maladroit. If Jude wrote them 
they were written before John wrote his Gospel 
and made such splendid additions to the faith. 
Clearly the faith once delivered to the saints 
means the great unique facts of redemption which 
gather round the life and death and resurrection 
of our Lord. 

Whenever we think in this way of development 
as a twofold movement we get the explanation of 
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the one-sided developments which have so often 
characterized the history of the Church, as well 
as of such retrograde movements as are to be 
found in the Middle Ages and the eighteenth 
century. The inner and outer sides of the 
process must both be at work if there is to be 
true growth. When the outer was represented 
by the barren forms of an Aristotelian scholas- 
ticism it was inevitable that the inner should be 
buried under the débris of mere logomachies and 
pagan categories. So, too, when the outer was 
lost in the vain attempts of mysticism to flee from 
its own shadow and rise above the very conditions 
of human thinking, the inner became so unmean- 
ing that it served only as the vehicle for fantastic 
notions which were found in it because first of 
all they had been taken to it. It has only been 
when the two sides were in their right place and 
proportion, as at the Reformation and during 
the Evangelical revival, when believers on the 
whole were loyal at once to the teachings of 
Scripture, the needs of their own time, and the 
message of the ages, that there has been an all- 
round development of divine truth. For we 
must never think of the development of doctrine 
as either blind or necessary. The truth does not 
come to a man in his sleép, nor can it come to 
the Church unless she is spiritual enough to 
recognize the voice of the Good Shepherd even 
when He fulfils Himself in unwonted ways. 

It is not easy to isolate any particular doctrine 
in order to see this development at work, for 
Christian doctrine is one and indivisible, and the 
interaction of the various doctrines is part of the 
outer side of the movement as just described. 
But we might look at the doctrine of God from 
this view-point. Long ago Ewald traced five 
stages in the development of this doctrine in 
Israel: the Almighty of the Patriarchs; the 
Jehovah of the Covenants; the God of Hosts of 
the Monarchy ; the Holy One of the Deuterono- 
mists and the later Prophets; and the Our Lord 
of Judaism: Christianity bringing no new name 
but fulfilling them all. But the process was far 
from being at an end then. It is not at an end 
yet. It is true that the last and highest message 
from the unseen is that of John that God is light, 
God is spirit, and God is love, but that was not 
an effective message for long. It is _ hardly 
effective yet. Certainly it is not effective yet 
as it will be when the Church has apprehended 


its full significance. St. John could rise to the 
height of it because he was the Apostle of Love 
and, because his soul was filled with the light, 
just as those who have the insight of genius can 
rise far above the limitations of their time and 
see what for others is still afar off. But history 
shows that it was long before the Johannine 
heights were reached by the Church as a whole. 
Yet the divine doctrine was at work in men’s 
hearts long before they realized anything like its 
full significance. It met and claimed what was 
true and congruent, alike in Monotheism, Poly- 
theism, and Pantheism. The movement was 
very slow, however, and at least to the close of 
the Middle Ages objective views prevailed. Even 
the Atonement was represented as a_ bargain 
between the Father and the Son, Satan some- 
times being also brought in to the transaction, 
giving rise to an unworthy Anthropomorphism 
such as has always marked subsequent revivals 
of similar conceptions. 

The Reformation brought a new tenderness 
into the doctrine of God and for a time even the 
decrees were viewed as a means of grace. Then 
came the creed-makers, the Illuminati, and the 
Rationalists, who all left their mark on the 
doctrine. ‘The nineteenth century was synthetic 
on the whole. It gathered up much which had 
been made known through new aspects of social 
life, new forms of thought, new scientific dis- 
coveries, new religious and _ intellectual needs, 
and a new apprehension of what Evolution 
means, with the result that theology has now a 
fulness of meaning and a spiritual content which 
it never had before, except perhaps for the master- 
spirits in the kingdom. It is interesting to recall 
the varied conceptions of God which the 
centuries have enshrined, as the inner side of 
the developing process was illuminated and 
enriched through the outer movement becoming 
more complex and profound. We have the 
Physical conception of the great uncaused First 
Cause; the A‘sthetic conception of the supreme 
principle of harmony concerned about truth 
because beauty is truth; the Logical conception 
of the supreme truth, the thought of the universe 
with form rather than content; the Juridical 
conception of the Judge of all the earth dealing 
with penalties rather than with persons; the 
Private: Individual conception of one concerned 
first of all about his honour and then about his 
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plans; and the Moral-conception of one caring 
only that men should repent, and regarding 
amendment as the best atonement. Many have 
come to see that all these conceptions may find 
a place in what may be called the Religious 
conception that God is love. In this conception 
the discordant elements are harmonized because 
nineteen centuries of life and thought and need 
have deepened and widened the stream of 
redeeming love, which is itself the revelation 
of what God is, and has its source in the In- 
carnate revelation of the infinite pity and com- 
passion. 

It may be objected to this that many good 
people do not recognize that there had been such 
a movement as this, but it may be replied that 
many good people deny progress in_ biblical 
theology where it is obvious to all who know 
even the rudiments of it. They find Leviticus as 
full of evangelical truth as the Gospels, and 
morsels from Esther and Chronicles as soul- 
satisfying as the Epistles. The truth is that-the 
thought of development is so unwelcome to some, 
and the eyes of many so unfit for the light, that 
they cannot recognize it when it comes, no matter 
how apparent it may be to others who have the 
understanding heart. . 

_ If the doctrine of God in Christ serves as an 
instance of development in doctrine, that of the 
Holy Spirit may serve as an instance of arrested 
growth, and that of the final state of the im- 
penitent as an instance of one-sided growth. So 
far as the doctrine of the Spirit is concerned, 
owing to the apathy and lack of spirituality of 
the Church, the outer side in the movement has 
either not been supplied at all or has been such 
as to hinder growth, while the inner side, as on 
@ priori grounds it was bound to be, was some- 
what intangible to begin with. Yet there is no 
need of the Church to-day which is more pressing 
than a more profound conception of the Person 
and Work of the Holy Spirit, and this can only 
come through a reverent study of what He has 
been doing since Pentecost, in the light of the 
Scripture revelation. The Reformers got their 
doctrine of the Spirit through their own ex- 
perience of His working. Rome had asserted 
that the Spirit only worked through certain 
channels and along certain lines. The Reformers 
replied that the Spirit of God spoke direct to the 
spirit of man, and is not limited by the preju- 


dices of men. ‘We know that,’ they declared, 
‘because He has come to us in that way.’ This 
was Peter’s method of inference and observation, 
too, in the house of Cornelius, and it is the only 
way in which the Church can ever discover and 
state the truth. 

As regards the doctrine of the finally im- 
penitent, the outer side in the development has 
been supplied mainly by reminiscences of the 
Paganism which so quickly found its way into 
the theology of the early Church, and still remains 
there like the Jebusites in the midst of Israel. 
The result has been an ill-informed dogmatism 
on both sides of the main question. The recent 
history of this doctrine raises the further question 
as to how far change in the actual doctrine of 
the Church can be allowed to go without any 
corresponding change in its creed. There can 
be little doubt that the spirit of the age, as inter- 
preted by ‘In Memoriam’ and otherwise, has 
shaken some phases of the old beliefs, and that 


_ there is a powerful if somewhat formless con- 


viction that there has been far too much 
dogmatism on the whole subject. From the 
nature of the case there are and can be no 
illuminating or illuminated historical facts in this 
connexion. 

A plausible objection to this view of the 
development of doctrine is that history as we 
know it is quite unfit to serve as a guide to the 
necessary facts. One historian makes Henry 
Vill. a monster, while another makes him a 
sensitive, constitutional ruler. One philosophy 
of history makes our era represent the highest 
stage of social growth yet attained. Another declares 
that our boasted freedom is mainly freedom to 
starve. But in reality the broad lessons of history 
rise above such apparent contradiction, just as the 
broad lessons of Scripture rise above the contra- 
dictions of its expositors. Nor has either Council 
or Convocation been needed to attain this. 
‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum’ is a_ greater 
truth than even Newman imagined. The truth 
is that Newman did the development of doctrine 
a great wrong when he associated it with the 
corollary that the Church of Rome must be 
the interpreter. It is so evident all through that 
he was arguing in the interests. of that Church 
that his defence of development is a vicious 
circle. The Church has been and must be the 


| interpreter of God’s works in history, but by the 


a 


‘fession do so with a difference. 
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Church we must understand all believers every- 
where, with the Holy Spirit as their guide. 

A study of how proportion and emphasis may 
change, even where the doctrines are the same, 
would illustrate this both as to the method and 
the result. We hold very much the same creed 
that our fathers held, and yet we have made it 


different by a change of emphasis and a new 


sense of proportion. The spirit of its compilation 
was not the same as that of its interpretation. 
Even those who accept the Westminster Con- 
The most 
orthodox would admit that if they had to re-write 
it they would alter the emphasis. Who cares now 
whether a man is a supra- or an infra-lapsarian ? 
How many could tell the difference between the 
two. Men have found out that a doctrine may 
be founded on Scripture and yet may not exhaust 
Scripture. The whole attitude of thinking men 
to the world in which they live has changed 
since the Westminster divines met. (Questions 
about Church and State alike, which mean much 
now, had not been asked then. ‘There was. no 
study of comparative religion then; criticism had 


not given scholars the material, in spite of their 


massive learning. Nor were there any foreign 
missions then to deepen the life of the Church, 
through the light which obedience never fails to 
bring. Modern science (in spite of Aristotle and 
Roger Bacon, we might almost leave out the 
modern) had not been born. The influence of 
the steam-engine on theology would take us too 
far afield, but it has been great. It may be, 
however, that it would be a mistake to hurry the 
development in statement to correspond with 


_ the development in delivery which has resulted 


from all this deepening and quickening of the 
Church’s life. It is characteristic of modern 
thought on the right lines that its recognition of 
the infinite is such that it sees that much is lost 
when attempts are made to force it into the 
forms of finite words. 

What is needed most is spirituality in the 


30t 
Church. Just as in philosophy materialism is 
individualistic, whereas idealism attains the 


universal ; so in doctrine when the spirit of man 
is in sympathy with the Spirit of God the uni- 
versal is reached and is self-evidencing at that. 
Dogmatism is often the refuge of the unspiritual, 
who can form syllogisms and draw inferences, 
although they can neither hear the voice of the 
Good Shepherd nor see the unseen. The denial 
of development is often the refuge of those who 
are too unconcerned to seek for new light or 
too worldly to pay the price of it. Newman, who 
had argued for development, thanked God that 
when he became a Romanist the Fathers were 
his in a new sense. As if the truth in any 
developing process were to be found at the 
beginning and not at the end. It is not by 
grubbing among the roots that the truth is to be 
found, but in the fruit which the growing tree 
has borne. 

The reproach of the Church in our time has 
been that even the light in which we now rejoice— 
the light of discovery and research, the light of 
the new category of development itself—has 
usually been accepted with a grudge and when 
it could no longer be gainsaid. Surely there is 
a golden mean between credulity and incredulity, 
for those who believe in the living God. There 
need be no opposition between perfection and 
growth. Christ the perfect One was made 
perfect, and if only believers everywhere were 
spiritual and open to the light; if only they 
were in touch with that other Comforter who 
has come to abide with us forever; if only they 
believed in the Holy Ghost, not as a shadowy or 
fickle power, but as the interpreter of Scripture 
and history alike and of the universe itself which 
is spiritual, progress would be so manifest that 
not even the world, to say nothing of the Church, 
would be able any longer to say that theology 
alone of the sciences bears no new fruit, that 
the record of revelation is closed, or that the 
development of doctrine has come to an end. 
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She Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE PSALMS. 


PSALM XXIII. I. 
‘The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want.’ 


Tus little song, written in the loftiest strain of 
devout poetry, breathes the spirit of a simple 
dependence upon and a perfect trust in God. It 
is a Psalm of hopefulness, a glad burst of grateful 
praise, the outflow of a heart thrilled with an 
elevating, ennobling, strengthening inspiration. 
That it was the composition of David few will care 
to deny. Although we have no positive proof of 
authorship, there is much in the structure of the 
Psalm, and more in its spirit, that would lead us to 
the conclusion that it was written by the king of 
Israel, who in early life had been a shepherd-lad 
among the lonely hills of Bethlehem. It seems an 
echo of the serene and quiet days of the old life. 


For in this short sweet song the Psalmist recalls — 


his own experience, thinks of the many wanderings 
of early life with his father’s flock, of the care and 
watchfulness, of the hard and constant toil for the 
sheep, of the perils encountered, of the deadly foes 
by which he was often assailed in the prosecution 
of his duties, and of all the incessant solicitude 
attendant upon a pastoral life. 

This twenty-third Psalm has done incalculable 
good. It has helped many a heart and changed 
many a sorrow to joy. All through these centuries 
it has sung itself into our homes, and never once 
without awakening in the soul an echo responsive 
to its own faith and trust. When you are in a far 
country, and you see fluttering in the breeze the 
folds of your own dear flag; or, when among 
strangers, you listen to the martial strains of music 
with which you are familiar; or when, in tough- 
fibred manhood, in a moment of lull and rest 
between the hard work of every day, you catch the 
echo of some favourite song of your childhood, 
how every pulse thrills within you, and how cheer- 
fully and gratefully, and yet sadly, you are borne 
back to the olden times, or carried across an 
invisible bridge that spans the ocean to your home 
once more! So when we are far from God and 
Christ, when we have wandered from the strait and 
narrow way which leads to the mountain-top of 
heaven, when we are revelling in our own appetites, 


and in the midst of our own caprice and impeni- 
tence, or when our hearts are bowed down in 
sorrow, and everything is dark before us, and 
uncertain, the old refrain of David’s harp arouses 
the memories of our faith once more—kindles 
within the soul a new, unusual enthusiasm, and 
through our tears we look up to God, and from the 
midst of our darkness we reach up our hand to 
Him who was never yet unmindful of our sorrows 
and our joys, but who is the Shepherd of His 
whole human flock. 

There came a critical moment in my life when I was sadly 
in need of comfort, but could see none anywhere. I could 
not at the moment lay my hands on my Bible, and I cast 
about in my mind for some passage of Scripture that would 
help me. Immediately there flashed into my mind the words, 
‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.’ At first I 
turned from it almost with scorn. ‘Such a common text as 
that,’ I said to myself, ‘is not likely to do me any good’ ; 
and I tried hard to think of a more vecherché one ; but none 
would come, and at last it almost seemed as if there was no 
other text in the whole Bible. And finally I was reduced to 
saying, ‘ Well, if I cannot think of any other text, I must try 
to get what little good I can out of this one,’ and. I began to 
repeat to myself over and over, ‘The Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want.’ Suddenly, as I did so, the words were 
illuminated, and there poured out upon me such floods of 
comfort that I felt as if I could never have a trouble again.! 


ile 
THE Lorp. 


1. In endeavouring to apprehend the truths and 
experiences of the Psalm, let us think first of that 
name, ‘the Lorn.’ It is printed in large letters, 
to tell that it stands for Jehovah. It was the sacred 
name of God. He was not known by this name 
to the patriarchs, but by a name (Zlohim or E/ 
Shaddat) indicating His sovereign power as the 
Creator and Governor of the world. When the 
Jews came to this name in reading the Scriptures, 
they would not pronounce it, but used some other 
word, ‘ Lord’ or ‘God,’ in its stead. In referring 
to it they were in the habit of calling it ‘ Zhe 
Name.’ According to some of their traditions, it 
was pronounced only once in the year, by the high 
priest on the great day of atonement, when he 
went into the holy of holies. 


Mrs, Pearsall Smith, Ze God of All Comfort, 45. 
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The giving of the name, through Moses, marks 
a new epoch in Divine revelation—a new and fuller 
disclosure of Himself. To judge from its deriva- 
tion, it describes God as Zhe Being; ‘who is, and 
who was, and who is to come’; who ‘has life in 
himself’ ; who ‘is from everlasting to everlasting,’ 
who ‘inhabiteth eternity.” What an immensity of 
life surrounds us, in earth, and air, and sea! Even 
in its lowest form, as it exists in a worm or a fly, it 
is a mystery and a marvel to us; and the mystery 
and marvel broaden, deepen, become more intense, 
as we rise upward and upward, through one order 
of being after another, till we come to the flaming 


archangel before the throne, who looks upon the 
face of God and adores. 


All that life, so incon- 


_ceivably vast in its sum, is created ; it began to be; 


it is dependent; it was kindled by the breath of 


_ God, and continues just so long as He pleases ; it 


might never have been, and He would not be 


diminished though it were to cease: He is Himself, 
He is alone, THE Livinc ONE. 


_ £The Lord.’ Ido not like this word ‘Lord.’ It expresses 
an idea altogether alien to the term it represents. ‘The 
Lord’ translates here the name we so often use as Jehovah 


_ without knowing what it means, but to the men that used it 


it was a most significant name. It said, God is, He alone 
is, all others seem to be. It further said, He is a Person ; 
for we use a name that describes Him as ‘He who is’—a 
living, conscious, personal will. But it said more: He is 
One who stands by His word, who abides: by His promise. 
Why did Israel come to be? God had chosen him. Why 
had God chosen him? For His own ends, not for those of 
Israel. To name God, therefore, ‘He who stands by His 
promise,’ was to say, What God purposed He will perform. 
He can never be false to Himself, and this is the highest of 


all standards of faithfulness and truth. The name Jehovah, 


then, ought not to be translated by a term merely expressive 


of dominion—ownership on the one side, and bondage on the 


_ other; still less, as a distinguished critic recommended, by 


‘the Eternal’; for ‘the Eternal’ is but an abstract phrase, 


denotive of duration, but giving no character, ascribing no 
moral quality to what endures. Jehovah isa covenant name, 
expresses the love and care of Him who makes the covenant 
for those on whose behalf it is made; and they, when they 
use it, confess their love of Him and abiding faith in His 


_ faithfulness.} 


2. As we pass from the ages of the Old Testa- 


ment dispensation, and step on to the threshold of 


the New, lo, on these very hills of Bethlehem, 
where David proclaimed in song this great truth, 


a meek and lowly Man appears, on whom the 


shadow of the Cross is already falling; and 


addressing His disciples in the well-known words, 
He applies them to Himself, saying, ‘I am the 
1 A.M, Fairbairn, Chrdst in the Centuries, 83. 


good shepherd.’ Now, take and unite these two 


- —the Old Testament name of our God, Jehovah, 


and the New Testament name of our Lord, Jesus 
—and what an All-sufficient, All-satisfying God we 
have. As Jehovah, the Everlasting Father; and 
as Jesus, the Prince of Peace. As Jehovah, the 
Sovereign Lord of all; and as Jesus, the Gracious 
Saviour of all. As Jehovah, full of Power; and as 
Jesus, full of Sympathy. As Jehovah, our Creator 
and Preserver; and as Jesus, the Good Shepherd, 
ever going before His sheep, and ever living to 
make intercession for us. 


ae 
SHEPHERD. 


We have even greater difficulty in understanding 
the word ‘shepherd’ than ‘Jehovah.’ We are too 
modern to realize what it means. We understand 
the successful merchant—the man that makes his 
fortune, that builds his barns and fills them to 
bursting. We understand the successful legislator 
—the man who by eloquence persuades the people, 
and through the people works his will. We under- 
stand the successful soldier—the man who can, 
out of a multitude of men, make one vast machine 
which he can, as it were, hurl at an enemy and break 
him into pieces. We understand the city and its 
ways; the author and his works. But the 
shepherd lies away far behind us, or out in phases 
of society so simple as to be alien to us and to our 
modes of thought and life. But think what 
‘shepherd’ meant to the ancient Hebrews. 
Abraham was a shepherd, and had watched his 
flocks by his tent door at Mamre. Isaac was a 
shepherd, who walked in quiet meditation through 
his fields and amid his herds in the still eventide. 
Jacob was a shepherd, whose pastoral life was a 
strange blending of idyllic beauty and lust of gain. 
Moses was a shepherd, and was tending the flocks 
of Jethro his father-in-law when he saw the bush 
that burned yet was not consumed, and was called 
to be the deliverer and lawgiver of his people. 
David was a shepherd, and was taken from the 
sheepfold, where he had tended the flocks great 
with young, to be the lord and the king of Israel. 
And so the fondest and most ideal memories of 
the Hebrew men were pastoral and steeped in 
pastoral associations. 


A Syrian or an Arabian pasture is very different from the 
narrow meadows and fenced hillsides with which we are 


a 


é 
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familiar. It is vast, and often virtually boundless. By far | boy counted over the words on his pale fingers. Yes ; there” 
the greater part of it is desert—that is, land not absolutely they were, five only, and one for each knuckle. 7) he — Lov 
barren, but refreshed by rain for only a few months, and 7s—my—shepherd. * And my is the best of the five,’ he said. 
through the rest of the year abandoned to the pitiless sun | A few days later another visit was paid to that same home, 
that sucks all life from the soil. The landscape is nearly all | At the door the sorrowing mother met the minister. ‘It is” 
glare ; monotonous levels or low ranges of hillocks, with as | all over,’ she said; ‘my little son is dead. But come and 
little character upon them as the waves of the sea, and | see him.’ And she led the way to the darkened room. | 
shimmering in mirage under a cloudless heaven, On sucha | Very thin and white was the little face, very sweet and 
wilderness, it is evident that the person and character of the | peaceful the countenance of the little sleeper. Then the | 


shepherd must mean a great deal more to the sheep than 
they can possibly mean in this country. With us, sheep left 
to themselves may be seen any day—in a field or on a hill- 
side with a far-travelling fence to keep them from straying. 
But I do not remember ever to have seen in the East a flock 
of sheep without a shepherd. On such a landscape as I have 
described he is obviously indispensable. When you meet 
him there, ‘alone of all his reasoning kind,’ armed, weather- 
beaten, and looking out with eyes of care upon his scattered 
flock, their sole provision and defence, your heart leaps up to 
ask: Is there in all the world so dear a sacrament of life and 
peace as he?! 


100 
My SHEPHERD. 


There is a little word in the verse that we must 
not overlook—the word ‘mv.’ It is the word of 
faith—‘ appropriating faith,’ as our fathers were 
wont to call it. The warrant for using it lies in 
His free grace. We should lose a great deal if the 
word were missed out—the verse would be emptied 
of trust, gratitude, joy, love, assurance. We may 
‘not merely say, The Lord is a Shepherd, a Good 
Shepherd, the Shepherd of the holy angels, the 
Shepherd of the universe, but He is my Shepherd. 


‘A child is dying,’ said a stranger, passing by the house of 
Jairus. ‘ Ay child is dying,’ said another voice ; ‘ Lord, my 
little daughter lieth at the point of death!’ Oh, the 
difference between the feeling of the speakers ! 


Some years ago I tried to get one of my children to 
commit the twenty-third Psalm to memory ; and as she was 
too young to read for herself, I had to repeat it to her until 
she got hold of the words. I said, ‘ Now, repeat after me, 
‘«The Lord is my shepherd.”’ She said, ‘The Lord is your 
shepherd.’ ‘No, I did not say that, and I want you to say 
to me the words I say to you. Now then, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd.”’ Again she said, ‘The Lord is yous shepherd.’ 
It was only after much effort I could get her to repeat the 
exact words. The child’s mistake was in some sense natural, 
but many of riper years have made the same blunder, saying 
by acts, if not by words, ‘The Lord is yours, but I have no 
experience of His shepherdly care and protection.’ 


A little boy lay very sick. His minister came to see him, 
but, finding him weak, said but a few words. Before 
departing, however, he gave the child a verse of five words 
as a motto, a word for each finger of one hand. The sick 


1G, A. Smith, Four Psalms, 4. 


mother drew down the coverlet, and turning to the minister, 
said, ‘That’s the best.’ The little hands were crossed, and 
on the fourth knuckle of the left hand rested still a finger of — 
the other hand. In silence the life had sped with the hands — 
clasped to utter, ‘ The Lord is my shepherd.’ ? 


IV. 


Tue LorpD 1s MY SHEPHERD. 


7 


The verse recognizes a most real, and present, — 
and energetic and effectual care of the living God, 
reaching to all His people, and to all that concerns — 
them; not a mere general goodness expressed in- 
the constitution of the world, but shepherd care— 
care that secures the real well-being of its objects. 
Unbelief removes the energy of God far back to 
the creation, or far off into the distance of 
immensity; faith brings Him near, and trusts in 
Him as a very present help. 

Of all the relations in which men stand to the 
brute creation, none perhaps has appealed more to 
the common heart and imagination than that of 
the shepherd to his sheep. And in wild, rude 
districts, the care of a flock is often no despicable | 
education for a man. It brings him into close 
contact with nature in her varying moods. It 
throws him back often upon his own thoughts. It 
evokes his self-denial, patience, tenderness, and 
courage. It shuts him up to the simplicities of 
life. It saves him, to a large extent, from the 
dwarfing and cramping influence of artificial — 
estimates and conventional opinions. David had 
been in his youth a keeper of sheep; and now, 
when he was writing this Psalm, he was probably 
a shepherd of men. We can well believe that his 
early occupation had exercised an abiding influence 
in the moulding of his character. He could tell 
how he had snatched a lamb from the jaws of a 
lion; and it was the courage which had been 
nurtured by many a night-watch on the hillsides 
of Judah that sent him forth to meet the Philistine 
who came to devour the flock of Israel. His piety 
had been deepened under the silent heavens, as he 


2 A. A. Cooper, Goa’s Forget-me-not, 60. 


our Lord, for Peter writes of Him as 
Shepherd and bishop (overseer) of souls,’ and 
_ elsewhere as ‘the chief shepherd.’ 
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considered ‘the moon and stars which God had 
ordained.’ And now, as hé looked back to the 
days when he had watched his flock with a tender 
regard which had often roused him to self-denial 
for their welfare, he cheers his heart with the simple 
yet magnificent conception that all the care he had 
shown for those feeble creatures was an emblem: of 
God’s tender concern and loving care for him. 
“The Lord is my shepherd ; 7 shall not want.’ 

The most attractive of all applications of 
shepherd life to God’s care is that employed by 
our Lord in Jn ro, ‘I am the good shepherd.’ 
Most of the details of pastoral care are introduced 
into that most striking parable of His own grace. 
The apostles seem to have been peculiarly 
fascinated by this presentation of Himself by 
cane 


In the bene- 
diction attached to the Epistle to the Hebrews He 
is spoken of as ‘that great shepherd of the sheep,’ 
and John in Patmos describes the company around 


the throne as ‘shepherded’ by ‘the Lamb which is 


in the midst of the throne.’ 


In the churchyard (cemetery) of the small village Dellsvig 
in Westphalia there are near the church four small graves, 
each adorned with a little cross of white marble. On the 
first cross stands Ps 23}, ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ etc., 
and on each of the following another verse of the same Psalm. 
The crosses mark the graves of the children of the village 
pastor, who lost them all in the space of two weeks. A 
more striking example of the comforting power of this Psalm 
will scarcely be found. The pastor of that village and the 
father of these children became afterwards the widely known 
benefactor of the suffering classes, Fr. v. Bodelschwingh, in 
Bielefeld. It may be added, that for the heart of German 
parents and children Ps 23 speaks the more, because it 
reminds them of a favourite children’s hymn, based on this 
Psalm, by Louise Henriette v, Hayn (1724-1782), beginning : 


‘Weil ich Jesu Schaflein bin, 
Freu ich mich nur immerhin 
Uber meinen guten Hirten,’ etc. 


“(Perhaps it has been rendered into English.) ? 


1. First of all we may gather from it the thought 
of God's intimate acquaintance withus. The Eastern 
shepherds know the members of their flock indi- 
vidually. A special name is given to each one, 
and to that name the sheep responds. The whole 


connexion of a Syrian shepherd with his flock is 


one of close relationship. Constantly with them 
he learns their varied habits, their differing 


characters, and the little ailments with which 


1 Eb, Nestle. 
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they are often troubled. Christ touches this 
special aspect of the metaphor when He says of 
the shepherd of the sheep, ‘he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out,’ and gives 
it a very distinct and particular application when 
He adds, ‘I am the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine.’ 

2. Another mark of the shepherd character is 
intense practical sympathy. Sheep are strangely 
helpless and dependent. Apart from the shepherd’s 
care their life would be sadly precarious. In the 
East, beneath the scorching sun or amid the winter 
cold, there are times when the sheep cannot gather 
food for themselves. With ceaseless devotion, the 
shepherd himself must seek the necessary supply. 
Then along the rocky roads, and during the 
searching for grass and water, the little lambs have 
now and then to be carried, and those of the flock 
with young guarded from over-fatigue. Woe to 
the burdened sheep when the hireling shepherd 
has no thought or care for his charge. With this 
in mind, how significant the symbol of the Psalmist 
becomes in unfolding the higher thought of God 
as love, intimacy, gentleness, sweetness! He is, 
indeed, touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 
What bonds of sympathy, of tender attachment, 
bind Him to us! As our Shepherd we think of 
Him bearing our griefs and sorrows on His 
tenderest feeling every hour ~ 

3. The faithful shepherd has yet another 
characteristic—disinterestedness. Jesus said, ‘The 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ He 
may be called to this in many ways. The endur- 
ance of great hardship, of constant danger, of 
personal jeopardy for the sake of the sheep, is 
the sure lot of the Syrian shepherd. Some have 
been known to shed their blood in defence of the 
flock. If, therefore, this generous self-sacrifice 
were not found in the character of the Divine 
Shepherd, the noblest attribute would be looked 
for in vain. Lacking it is, not. The history of 
Jesus is sufficient evidence of this. His whole life 
was a wonderful self-forgetting. If labours of love, 
and words of generous counsel, and deeds of un- 
rivalled self-foregoing and self-giving, have any 
speech, they eloquently proclaim Him the true 
Shepherd of His flock. Not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, came the Son.of God. 

To all of us, perhaps, there are a thousand blessed associa- 


tions and treasured memories that hang about this Psalm. 
As I read these words, I recall a scene amongst the Alps. I 
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was coming along a deep ravine, shut in by great overhanging 
rocks that made it gloomy on the brightest day; the bare 
sides went stretching up to the very heavens. But to-day it 
was plunged into darkness, as with the shades of evening 
Already there was the mutter of the 
thunder rumbling in the distant hills. Every now and then 
came fierce gusts of wind, sweeping clouds of dust. Then it 
was that I heard the tinkle of the sheep-bell, and presently 
there came along his way the shepherd leading his flock, 
they pushing close behind him, as if finding their safety in 
his presence... The sky grew rapidly darker, and the storm 
came nearer, until the lightnings blazed incessant and the 
thunder burst as if right overhead, and then went booming in 
all the hollow places of the hills. On hastened the shepherd 
until he reached the long village street, and there he stopped 
to open the great doors of a covered yard and led his flock 
within,. Then burst the furious rains, and the wild storm 
swept forth in all its fury, but the happy flock lay within, 
safe sheltered from all ill.? 


there gathered a storm. 


ie 
I SHALL NOT WANT. 


There is the most comprehensive trust: ‘I shall 
not want’—neither now nor at any future period, 
whether as to body or soul, in time or in eternity: 

The assurance is most positive, but the expecta- 
tion most modest. It is not, ‘I shall have wealth 
or abundance; God will make this the best of all 
possible worlds for me’; but simply, ‘I shall not 
want.’ Yet it is large. ‘Not to want’ is to be 
wholly satisfied, and this surely is the wealthiest 
state. Many a rich man has had a devouring sense 
of poverty, because devoid of the only good that 
can satisfy. Leanness of flesh may bring the 
truest blessing, just as the most awful famine 
God can send is fatness of flesh and leanness of 
soul. 

Yet it would be difficult to imagine a greater 
word than this. It seems to be the consummate 
flower of trust, the richest and ripest fruit of con- 
fidence. Man’s wants are really so august, so 
out-topping human comprehension, that to have 
found the ground. of their deepest and permanent 
satisfaction is a spiritual achievement of the very 
highest order. It is true that he wants the perish- 
able things of these few transitory hours. And he 
must have them. Bread and water, clothes and 
house, are real needs of his life. But these seem 


1M. G. Pearse, Parables and Pictures, 66. 


of his higher life. 


the quenchless desire of his soul for good. 
the large capacities of his life. 


a fellowship which fills every part of his life. 
hungers for the eternal; he thirsts for God. He is 
conscious of capacities, tastes, powers which are 
built on the scale of the infinite. 


wants are proportioned to his powers. ‘To measure 


the greatness of the spirit of man, its infinite — 


hungers and thirsts, and to say, ‘I shall not want,” 
is the very heroism of life, the final and consum- 
mate expression of trust. 


Do you remember that little story of the chamois-hunter of 
Switzerland? Wandering one day over the Alps, he made a 


mis-step, and fell more than a hundred feet to the very — 


bottom of one of those horrid crevices in the ice. It was 
impossible for him to get up; the sides were too slippery + 
there were no means of climbing. He cried out ever so loud, 
but no human ear could hear. There was nothing’ but 
absolute starvation—death before him. What could he do? 
The water came pouring down in an everlasting flood. He 


followed the stream until he entered a large cavern, high- - 


arched, ice-ribbed. There the water gurgled and boiled an® 
disappeared. He could see no exit. There was evidently 
one somewhere, for that living stream found its way out. 
There was but one thing for him to do. He looked up at 
the blue sky, commended himself to God’s protection, andi 
then, with a strong effort, threw himself bodily into that 
boiling, gurgling stream, and disappeared. A moment after 
the struggle heefound himself on the outside, thrown on the 


quite small beside those high imperious hungers — 
There is the deep inquisitive’ 
passion of his mind for truth. There is the 
eternal hunger of his heart for beauty. There is — 
Them 
narrow limit of these fugitive years does but mock _ 
The intimate | 
fellowships of to-day do but whet his appetite for | 
He@ 


And all his : 


green grass of the valley of Chamouni, the noonday sun ~ 


shining above his head, and the blooming flowers of the 
mountain about him. When I read the story I thought it am 
exact type of man’s life heavenward. Often, when walking” 
over the ice-fields of our own experience, we make a mis-step: 
which precipitates us into the deep crevice of great misfortune,. 
bereavement, or death. It is impossible to get back to the- 
old position, but the river of love rolls its everlasting flood. 
through the craggy mountain-top of frozen life. 


The struggle may be a hard one, but throw yourself in and! 
trust implicitly to God.? 


A little girl once made a slip as she began to: 
quote the twenty-third Psalm. She said, ‘The: 
Lord is my shepherd, ¢ha?’s al/ I want.’ 

° G. H. Hepworth, in Chréstéan Age, liii. 4. 


Follow it. — 


Israel. 
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Tbe SpmBolism of Be Letters fo the Seven CBurcbes. 


By THE Rey. ArtHuR Crostuwaitr, M.A., Princrpa, or Curist CHURCH COLLEGE, 
CAWNPORE. 


CaREFUL study of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches suggests that one thing which guided 
the author of the Apocalypse in his choice of the 
symbolism he has employed in them may have 
been a desire to bring into prominence the con- 
ception of the Christian Church as the spiritual 
This he has done by drawing the symbolism 
of the seven letters from the history of seven 
successive periods in the life of the Church of the 


- Old Testament, viz. :— 


1. The Creation and Fall. 

2, The early life of Moses, the Captivity in 
Egypt, and the Exodus. 

. The forty years in the wilderness. 

. The age of Joshua. 

. The age of the Judges. 

. The age of the Kings. 

. The Captivity and Return, and the ultimate 
restoration of the monarchy in the coming 
of our Lord as ‘the King of the Jews.’ 

This may be worked out in detail as follows :— 

I. THE EpisTLE TO EPHESUS. 

Period. The Creation and Fall. 

(a) Our Lord’s title. ‘He that holdeth 
the seven stars’ ;—suggested by the Creation. 

(b) Our Lord’s promise to victors. ‘To 
him that overcometh, to him will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the Paradise 
of God’ ;—suggested by the story of the 
Garden of Eden. 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘Remember there- 
fore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works: or else I come to 
thee, and will move thy candlestick out of 
its place, except thou repent’ ;—suggested 
by the Fall and the expulsion from Paradise. 

Il. THe EpisTLE TO SMYRNA. 

Period. ‘The early life of Moses, the Captivity 
in Egypt, and the Exodus. 

(a) Our Lora’s title, ‘The first and the 
last’ ;—-suggested by God’s revelation of 
Himself to Moses as the “I am’ (Ex 3%). 

‘Which was dead and lived again’ ;— 
suggested by the last plague and ‘Tsrael’s 
deliverance through the Passover. 


NI AM DW 


(b) Our Lord's promise to victors. ‘He 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death’ ;—suggested by the Passover. 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘1 know thy tribula- 
tion and thy poverty’ ;—suggested by Ex 31°, 

‘Fear not the things which thou art about 
to suffer: behold the devil is about to cast 
some of you into prison, that ye may be 
tried; and ye shall have tribulation ten 
days’ ;—suggested by the bondage in Egypt. 

II. THe Epistle TO PERGAMUM. 
Feriod, The forty years in the wilderness. 

(a) Our Lord’s title. ‘He that hath the 
sharp two-edged sword’ ;—suggested by the 
punishments of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, e.g. the fiery serpents, the earthquake, etc. 

(b) Our Lord’s promise to victors. ‘To 
him that overcometh will I give of the 
hidden manna’ ;—suggested by the manna. 

‘And I will give to him a white stone, and 
on the stone a new name written, which no 
man knoweth, but he that receiveth it’ ;— 
suggested by the Rabbinical tradition that 
precious stones fell with the manna; or the 
twelve stones on the breastplate of the high 
priest, bearing the names of the tribes; or 
the Urim supposed by some to have been a 
diamond engraved with the Tetragrammaton. 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘But I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast there 
some that hold the teaching of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumblingblock before 
the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication’ ;— 
suggested by the story of Balaam. 

IV. PHE EPISTLE TO THYATIRA. 
Period. ‘The age of Joshua. 

(a) ‘The Son of God, who hath his eyes 
like a flame of fire, and his feet are like unto 
burnished brass’ ;—suggested by the captain 
of the Lord’s host who appeared to Joshua. 

(b) Our Lord's promise to victors. ‘He 
that overcometh, and he that keepeth my 
works unto the end, to him will I. give 
authority over the nations: and he shall 
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rule them with a-rod of iron, as the vessels 
of the potter are broken to shivers; as I 
also have received of my Father’ ;—suggested 
by the conquest of the nations of Canaan. 

‘And I will give to him the morning star’ ;— 
suggested by Nu 241”. 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘But I have this 
against thee, that thou sufferest the woman 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess ; 
and she teacheth and seduceth my servants 
to commit fornication, and to eat things 
sacrificed to idols’ ;—suggested by the failure 
of the Israelites to expel all the inhabitants 
of Canaan, and the evils which followed from 
their entering into social relations with them. 
see Jg 2. 


V. THE EPISTLE TO SARDIS. 
Period. The age of the Judges. 


(a) Our Lord's title. ‘He that hath the 
seven spirits of God, and the seven stars’ ;— 
suggested by the many acts of individual 
heroism belonging to this period and: attri- 
buted to the inspiration of God’s Spirit 
(Jg 320 6% 1129 1325 14819 y514), 

(b) Our Lord’s promise to victors. ‘He 
that overcometh shall thus be arrayed in 
white garments; and I will in no wise blot 
his name out of the book of life, and I will 
confess his name before my Father, and 
before his angels’;—suggested by the 
threatened extermination of the tribe of 
Benjamin, because of the grievous licentious- 
ness of the men of Gibeah (Jg 21% 17), 
The phrase ‘blot his name out of the book 
of life’ has a close parallel in Jg_ 2117, 
‘There must be an inheritance for them that 
are escaped of Benjamin, that a tribe be 
not blotted out from Israel.’ 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘I have found no 
works of thine fulfilled before my God’ ;— 
suggested by the failure of the Israelites to 
complete the work of the expulsion of the 
Canaanites. 

‘If therefore thou shalt not watch, I will 
come as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come upon thee’ ;— 
suggested by Gideon’s night attack upon 
the camp of Midian. 

‘But thou hast a few names in Sardis, which 
did not defile their garments, and they shall 


walk with me in white; for they are 


worthy’ ;—suggested by the national degrada- 
tion and apostasy, especially as shown by 
revolting licentiousness (Jg 827 %8% ro, etc.), 
relieved by the exceptional devotion and 
heroism of the few. 


VI. EpisTLE TO PHILADELPHIA. 
Period. Age of the Kings, 


(a) Our Lora’s title. ‘He that is holy, 
he that is true, he that hath the key of 


David, he that openeth, and none shutteth, | 


and that shutteth, and none openeth’ ;— 
suggested by Isaiah’s description of Eliakim, 
Hezekiah’s faithful vizier (Is 222 ; cf.2 K 1818). 

(b) Our Lord’s promise to victors. ‘He 
that overcometh, I will make him a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go out 
thence no more: and I will write upon him 
the name of my God, and the name of the 
city of my God, the new Jerusalem, which 
cometh down out of heaven from my God, 
and my own new name’ ;—suggested by the 
building of the temple and the establishment 
of Jerusalem as capital. 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘Behold, I give of 
the synagogue of Satan, of them which say 


they are Jews, and they are not, but do le; 


behold, I will make them to come and 
worship before thy feet, and to know that 
I have loved thee’ ;—suggested by Isaiah’s 
description of Shebna, the upstart minister 
of Hezekiah (Is 221°), 
points out, Shebna was a foreigner. Yet he 
had tried to establish himself in Jerusalem 
by hewing himself a sepulchre there. 
was probably the leader of the party among 
the Jews which sought and obtained an 
alliance with Egypt. 
God’s judgment upon him, and that the 
place which he has usurped will be given 
to Eliakim, before whom he _ shall be 
humbled (Is 2218#), 


VII. Epistle TO LAODICEA. 
feriod. The Captivity and Return, and the 


ultimate restoration of the monarchy in the 
coming of our Lord as ‘the King of the 
Jews.’ 

(a) Our Lora’s title, 
title given by 
(Is 6516). 

‘The faithful and true witness’ ;—suggested 
by Is 554, 


‘The Amen’;—a 
‘second Isaiah’ to God 


| 
{ 
4 


| 
4 
‘ 


As Dr. G. Aw Smith © 


He 


The prophet foretells — 
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‘The beginning of the creation of God’ ;— 
suggested by Is 6614: 

(b) Our Lorda’s promise to victors. ‘He 
that overcometh, I will give to him to sit 
down with me in my throne, as I also over- 
came, and sat down with my Father in his 
throne’ ;—suggested by the many passages 
in which the ‘second Isaiah’ foretells the 
reign of the Christ with His people. 

(c) Other symbolism. ‘Because thou sayest 
I am rich, and have gotten riches, and have 
need of nothing; and knowest not that thou 
art the wretched one and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked. I will counsel thee to 
buy of me gold, refined by fire, that thou 
mayest become rich; and white garments, 
that thou mayest clothe thyself, that the 
shame of thy nakedness be not made 
manifest; and eye-salve to anoint thine 
eyes, that they may see’ ;—suggested by 
the symbolism of Is 55. One of the evils 
which the ‘second Isaiah’ had to contend 


against was the tendency of the Jews, cor- 
rupted by the wealth they had acquired in 
Babylon, to be unwilling to leave it for the 
spiritual riches God would bestow upon those 
who left Babylon at a sacrifice to themselves. 
(See Dr. G. A. Smith’s Zhe Book of Isaiah, 
vol. 11. pp. 402 ff.). 

There were, no doubt, many other considera- 
tions which influenced the author in his choice 
of symbolism ; such, for instance, as the virtues, 
vices, and dangers of each Church addressed, and 
the character, history, and surroundings of the city 
which was its home. What we have attempted 
to show above is, that he followed a consistent 
plan in his use of the Old Testament, and we 
believe that he did so with a view to bringing out 
the analogy between the life of the Church 
in which he had been brought up, and the life 
of that into which he had been admitted by Jesus 
Christ; through both of which God had been 


jn (Be Study. 


WirginiBus Puertsque. 
1. 
‘He is precious’ (1 P 27). 
‘Precious’ means costly, full of price, some- 
_ thing that commands a great price. 

Now when you say this not of things but of 
persons, what makes any one precious depends 
on what that person has been to you and done 
for you. It is Peter who says this about Christ, 
and so we must ask what Christ had been to 
Peter. When Peter looks. back upon his life 
with Christ, what is it that makes Peter say, 
‘He is precious’? 

You may see a doctor on the street, and perhaps 
you see nothing remarkable about him—he is 
not very different from other people. But if 
‘some one whom you love has been very ill, 
dangerously ill, and that doctor came and saved 
that dear life, then after that you would never 
see him without feeling a thrill of love and 
gratitude. 


fulfilling, and would continue to fulfil, His 
purposes in the world. 

Once sickness came to Peter’s house in 
Capernaum. One whom they all loved, the 


grandmother, was ill, dangerously ill with a great 
fever: and Jesus came to the house and cured 
her. The trouble passed, and they were happy 
again. 

Or suppose that you were a fisherman and you 
went out to sea in your little boat on a dark 
night. A storm came on and you thought that 
you would perish. But there was some one 
beside you who could manage the boat, and who 
brought you safely through the storm. 

Peter was out one night on the Lake of Galilee, 
and a storm came on in the dark night. The 
hardy fishermen were at their wits’ end—théy 
could do no more—and they cried, ‘We perish !’ 
Then Jesus rose in the boat and quieted the 
storm. He brought them safely home. 

Or suppose that you have an enemy, a cruel, 
fierce, wicked, cunning enemy, one who wants 
to ruin you. He watches you, and at last he 
thinks that he has got something against you. 
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He threatens to take you to a court of law where 
you must defend yourself, and it is going to be 
an awkward business. ‘Then some one comes to 
help you—an advocate, a powerful, skilful lawyer. 
He takes up your case; he puts all his knowledge 
and skill into your defence ; and he brings you off 
clear out of the clutches of your adversary. How 
would you feel to that man? 

Peter had an enemy—a cruel, cunning, clever, 
merciless enemy—one who wanted to trip him 
up and ruin him. Jesus came between Peter and 
that enemy. He stood for Peter’s defence and 
pleaded for him and saved him out of the clutches 
of the adversary. ‘Simon, Satan hath desired 
to have thee, but I have prayed for thee.’ 

Or suppose you have a friend who has been 
such a kind and faithful friend to you, the best 
friend you ever had: and the time comes when 
you should speak up for him. You find yourself 
among people who are saying things against him, 
running him down; and you are silent, you have 
not a word to say for your friend. Indeed, you 
deny that you are a friend of his, you say that 
you never knew him, that he is nothing to you. 
And suppose that this friend the next time you 
meet never reproaches you for what you have 
done. He does not break out.in bitter and angry 
words. He says, ‘I forgive you; this is to be 
forgotten; we must go on as if it had never 
happened: you are still my friend.’ What would 
you think of one who could be so generous? 

Peter had a Friend, the best Friend he ever 
had, One who had given him such love and 
confidence, for years making his life so bright 
and happy. The time came when Peter found 
himself among those who were speaking against 
his Friend, running Him down—and Peter never 
had a word to say for his Friend. Indeed, when 
they turned upon Peter, and said, ‘Surely you 
know Him, you are one of His friends,’ Peter 
said, ‘I? I never saw Him till to-night, He is 
nothing to me.’ And then when Christ met 
Peter, He forgave him. There was not a word 
of angry reproach. He put him back among His 
disciples. He said, ‘This is to be forgotten ; 
you are My friend still: you will be My chief 
friend.’ Oh! think of it. Is it wonderful that 
Peter said, ‘ He is precious’? 

Now, it is good that we should understand how 
Peter said it. But it is better if we can say it 
ourselves. These are the things that Christ does 
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for us. He comes to us when sorrow is in our 3 
He comes to us in the 


homes, and He helps us. 


storm, and He takes us safely through it. He 


comes between us and our enemies, and He saves — 
Even when we sin | 
against Him and deny Him, He does not deny us ' 
—He forgives us and makes us His friends still.» 


us from their wicked devices. 


These are the things that Christ does for us, and 


t 


i 


we may say, as Peter said, when we think of what | 


He is to us—‘ He is precious.’ 


II. 
“As a cloud’ (Is 44”). 


We all know that there is nothing that people 
speak about so much as the weather. It is a very 
hackneyed subject, and yet sometimes we find 
people who say something interesting even about 
the weather. 

When I was in Switzerland last summer, one 
day we were out climbing. Looking to the south 
—there was the great wall of mountains covered 


with snow, and above the snow the beautiful biue — 


sky perfectly lovely. On the other side was Italy, 


and as the day went on little bits of cloud began © 


to appear above the line of the white snow, little 

round white clouds. You could hardly tell in 

some places what was cloud and what was snow. 

And the guide who was with me, as he looked up 

to these bits of cloud above the snow said, ‘ /talie 

Jume sa pipe’—Italy smokes his pipe. These little - 
bits of cloud are like little puffs of smoke coming 

up from the other side, like puffs of smoke from 

Italy. 

Now there are a great many interesting things in 
the Bible about the clouds. 

The Bible speaks about the blessings which 
they bring to us. They carry the rain; they 
bring the showers across the land. God never 
makes anything useful but He makes it beautiful 
too, You remember how we learned that this 
is true of the snow last winter. It is true also 
of the clouds. Did you ever see such beautiful 
water-carriers ? 

The Bible speaks in a very grand way about the 
clouds as God’s dwelling-place. When you look 
away to the western sky when the sun is setting, 
what a lovely sight! It is the clouds that make 
all the glory and all the splendour of the sunset. 
Just to look away into the depths of that western 
sky—what a vision it is, what an avenue and 


- sea—on the other side there is the desert. 
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entrance into God’s dwelling-place !_ ‘ His dwelling 
is the light of setting suns.’ He dwells among the 
clouds. 

But what I wish you to remember is this. The 
Bible speaks about the clouds as the symbols of 
what is transitory —of something very brief, 
short-lived, appearing for a little then vanishing 
away. 

You know that the Bible is a book that belongs 
to Palestine. This is something that was very 
often seen in Palestine—a cloud coming up from 
the west, floating eastward over the land, and ina 


very short time melting and disappearing. The, 


explanation of it was this. If you look at Palestine 
On the map, you see that on the one side there is the 
Palestine 
is just a narrow strip of country between the desert 


and the sea. So in the morning a cloud of moisture 


comes up from the sea, and the sea-breeze carries 
it across the land eastward ; but as it comes nearer 
to the hot dry air of the desert, the cloud dissolves 


till it disappears. 


So in the Bible the cloud is the symbol of what 


as transitory, and the Bible tells us of some of the 


things that are like a cloud in this respect. 
Our life is like this—so short and uncertain. 


~The Apostle James says, ‘What is your life? It 


is even as a vapour that appeareth for a little and 
then vanisheth away.’ The Greek word which is 
here translated ‘vapour’ is used elsewhere of the 
steam from a kettle, and of the breath as it goes 
out upon the frosty air. Just like that—a little 
cloud of steanr or breath, so soon past! What is 
your life? So very, very brief and fragile and 
‘uncertain. 

There is another place where the Bible says 
that our goodness is often like this—like a morning 
cloud. You find this in the Book of Hosea, where 
‘God is saying to His people—What a pity it is 
that your goodness does not last! It is only ‘like 
the morning cloud.’ 


I daresay this is true of children often. You 


are good, but not always good; good for a little, 


not good for long. Like a little boy when he is 


‘told to sit still—he can do it for a little, but he 
‘cannot do it for long. 
is told not to speak—she can do it for a little, for 


Like a little girl when she 


two minutes perhaps, but then it gets so dreadful 


—she must speak. So sometimes you are good 
in the morning, and your mother says, ‘What a 
pity you cannot be like that all day!’ But ‘all 
day’ is such a long time to be good—you cannot 
keep it up all day. 

There are a good many big people, grown men 
and women, who are like this too. They have 
good feelings, good thoughts, good resolutions, 
but these do not last. We come into church and 
there are influences about us here—the music and 
the service, and perhaps the sermon—and we feel 
good. Weare going to be good now, no mistake 
about it. Then Monday morning comes, and we 
are tried and tempted, and it is just the same old 
story. Then God says, ‘What a pity that your 
goodness does not last !’ 

‘Like the morning cloud.’ Yes, there are boys 
and girls who are good in the morning, good while 
they are young, good at home and obedient ; but 
somehow when they grow older they seem to 
change. They are not so kind, not so thoughtful ; 
they want to be independent; and when they go 
away from home out into the world they forget, 
they fall into other habits; and then we say— 
‘How different from the promise of the first day !’ 
Oh, we should ask God to keep us and help us 
that we may not only be good for a while but good 
always—not with the goodness that is ‘like the 
morning cloud.’ 

In this text in Isaiah there is another thing that 
is transitory, that soon passes away. This is our 
sin when we come to God in our penitence and 
confess it and He forgives us. 

This is what forgiveness is like—the melting 
away ofacloud. You know what happens some- 
times on a spring day. A cloud comes across the 
sky and everything is darkened. Then there falls 
an April shower because the sun is above the 
cloud, beating upon it, smiting it, scattering it ; 
and soon the shower is past, and there is a great 
burst of sunshine—‘ clear shining after rain.’ 

So, this text says, this is what forgiveness is like. 
God wants us to believe in His mercy. For 
Christ’s sake He takes away our sins, and we may 
live under a blue sky without a rag of cloud in it— 
all our sins forgiven for Christ’s sake. 

JamMES RUTHERFORD. 
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Studies in Pauline Wocabulary. 


By THE Rev. R. Martin Pope, M.A., WIMBLEDON. 


Of Indwelling Power. 


5 a a . 
nowaTra ovv padov Kavxjocopar ev tois dobevetats 
f Age ao Z 
prov iva éeriaknvocy em’ ewe 7 Svvapuis TOV Xputtov,— 
2 Cor. xii. 9. 


Ir is not easy to discern the reason why St. 
Paul should use in this passage the very rare verb 
éricknvow, When other more familiar expressions 
might have even more clearly indicated his mean- 
ing. ‘The lexicographers can quote no parallels in 
the whole range of Greek literature, except two 
passages in Polybius (see iv. 18. 8, 72. 1), where 
the word is used in a military connexion of soldiers 
lodging or being billeted in certain houses. There 
is no example in the Septuagint. Stephanus in his 


Thesaurus gives two patristic examples ~(from | 


Gregory of Nyssa and Basil) of the use of the 
noun émoxyvwors as ‘habitatio’ or ‘inhabitatio.’ 
The Vulgate renders the verb by zzfaditet. Bengel 
makes the word practically synonymous with 
eruoKxtagw ( ‘overshadow’ ), which is used in Ex 40” 
by the LXX as a translation of the Hebrew j2v’ 
(of the cloud of the Shekinah overshadowing the 
Tabernacle). But the word jw means to settle 
down, to rest or pitch a tent in, and would thus 
be more adequately rendered by St. Paul’s word 
The simple verb oxyvdw, which is used 
in Apoc 12/2 13° 21°, is found in Jn 1" inthe 
greatest of all statements, ‘The Word became flesh 
and tabernacled (éoxyjvwoe) among us.’ 

The phrase ‘the power of Christ’ is not so 
familiar to St. Paul’s readers as ‘the power of 
God,’ or the power which is associated with the 
Spirit. * of this chapter 7 d¥vapus 


te 
eTLOKNVOW. 


But in v.! 
(even without pov, which is found in some good 
uncials) is evidently to be understood of the Lord’s 
power ; while in r Co 5*, where the excommunica- 
tion of the incestuous person is referred to, St. Paul 
expressly indicates that the spiritual authority of 
Christ Himself (ctv 77 dvvdper tod Kupiov pdr 
‘Inoov) which is imparted to the Church, brings 
additional weight to that solemn decision. Un- 
doubtedly the passage before us offers an obvious 
analogy to statements referring to the illapse or 
descent of the Divine Spirit; but St. Paul never 


explicitly refers to the historical event of Pentecost. 
He regarded the Spirit as the permanent posses- 
sion of Humanity and as ‘the active principle of 
Christ’s personality,’ going indeed so far as to 
identify the Spirit with the Person of Christ, e.g. 
‘The Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Co 31”), and again, ‘ We 
are changed into the same image by the Lord, the 
Spirit’ (2 Co 318). But such passages are to be 
regarded as indicating his profound conviction that 
‘it is only through our connexion with Christ’s 
Person and our faith in Him that we experience 
that specific working of God’s Spirit that was ex- 
emplified supremely in His life’ (Somerville’s — 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, p. 120). Without 
in any way detracting from the work of the Divine 
Spirit, St. Paul frequently describes it in terms of 
the glorified Christ. Consequently the dynamic of 
Christ may be appropriately described as resting 
upon the individual in the same way as the Divine 
Spirit rests upon him. 

By the aid of such data we can arrive at a fairly 
definite impression of the meaning of the Apostle’s 
words in 2 Co 12%. The thorn (cxéAoy) in the 
flesh, whatever its nature, was regarded as a 
humbling, if painful, discipline. The pain was 
keen enough to move the Apostle to pray that it — 
might be removed. The prayer was answered in 
the Lord’s own way. ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for power (or my power) is made perfect in 
weakness.’ When the Apostle realized this to be 
the ultimate purpose of the suffering, he not only 
accepted his infirmities but gloried in them. So 
far from resenting the discipline, he was prepared 
to make a boast of it, to the end that the power,} 
which was so to be perfected, might indeed rest 
upon him. The Revisers’ marginal comment cn 
the rendering ‘rest upon me’ is ‘cover me, Gr. 
spread a tabernacle over me.’ Bengel, as we have 
seen, took the word in effect as equivalent to 


The R.V. reverses the translation of A.V., giving ‘ power’ 
for dvvayus in the earlier part of the verse, and ‘strength’ in 
the later ; but there seems to be no adequate reason for the 


alteration in the rendering of the word either in the A.V. or 
Rove 


heart of the saint. 
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émirxa¢w, and, translating the passage wt tanguam 
tentorium superobtegat me, decides against the idea 
of ‘inhabitation’ as tending to destroy the Apostle’s 
sense of weakness. No doubt the conception of 
Christ’s power as a sheltering tent is attractive; 
but we agree with the Revisers in adopting a 
rendering of érucxyvdéon which is more in harmony 
with the only extant examples of its usage and with 
the formation of the word itself, namely, to rest 
upon, encamp or settle upon, fix a tent or home in. 
The preposition éz/, with the accusative, indicates a 
movement from above, but a movement which is to 
result in a residence or home. True, a ‘tent’ is 
not a permanent dwelling-place, but to a nomadic 
people _or to an army on campaign it was their 
home. Again, the word oxyv7 is the LXX andN.T. 
word for the Tabernacle of Israel. The Tabernacle 
was not the Temple, but none the less it was the 
symbol of the permanent realization of God’s 
Presence in Israel. Hence, while the concept of 
‘tent’ or ‘tabernacle’ implies transitoriness, it also 
carries with it the further ideas of sanctity, com- 
munion, rest, protection. It is curious, indeed, 
when we remember that St. Paul was a weaver of 
tent cloth, that the word oxyvy so familiar in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not occur in Pauline 
language, though there is one example of oxjvos 
(2 Co 5%) of the body, which is the tent or taber- 
nacle of the soul. When St. Paul speaks of ‘the 
power of Christ’ (which may be interpreted ‘ Christ 
as Power’) resting upon him, he has perhaps lost 
sight of the transiency associated with the word 
oxnvy, and been influenced by the more august 
conception which the term would convey to the 
Hebrew mind. But apart from this, the word 
oxnvy is in harmony with the fleetingness of 


~ human life; cf. the touching lament of Hezekiah, 


Is 3812, ‘ Mine age . . . is carried away from me as 
a shepherd’s tent.’ Certainly there is nothing out 
of place in the conception of Christ’s Power making 
a kind of earthly home or shrine for itself in the 
The enshrinement of a divine 
Power in human nature—this is the essence of the 
Christian revelation as well as the secret of a noble 
character. 

The context suggests that such power comes as 
the issue of suffering nobly borne and nobly under- 
stood. The latter for the purposes of life is as 
important as the former. Many a man who has no 
personal experience of religion can bear bodily 
infirmity without flinching or murmuring; but he 


Sle 


has a secret resentment against the discipline of 
suffering and against the forces of the universe 
which seem to thrust it upon him. Now, St. Paul 
was not only a brave sufferer, but he was a brave 
interpreter of suffering. Over against weakness he 
placed power, and that power, spiritual; nay, the 
very power of Christ Himself which, lighting upon 
him, made his being its home. F. W. Myers is 
here one of our most helpful interpreters, thus: 
rendering the Apostle’s testimony to his Lord: 


He as he wills shall solder and shall sunder, 
Slay in a day and quicken in an hour, 

Tune him a music from the Sons of Thunder, 
Forge and transform my passion into power. 


Ay, for this Paul, a scorn and a despising, 
Weak as you know him and the wretch you see— 
Even in these eyes shall ye behold him rising, 
Strength in infirmities and Christ in me. 


Again, in another passage where the same poet 
compares the sudden inspiration of the saint with 
the bursting into flame of a glorious pzean in the 
soul of an A‘gean bard, the power of Christ 
becomes a wondrous and thrilling possession from 
above. 
Scarcely I catch the words of his revealing, 
Hardly I hear him, dimly understand, 


Only the Power that is within me pealing 
Lives on my lips and beckons to my hand. 


The power of Christ comes, then, in response not 
only to courageous endurance, but to courageous 
acceptance of suffering. His Will is not only our 
Peace but our Power. One of the obvious marks: 
of second-century Christianity, if we may judge by 
the testimony of contemporary writers, was the fact 
of a strange moral power which was at work in the 
Christian communities making the sinful pure, the 
selfish loving, the shrinking brave even to death— 
transforming thousands of quiet obscure people into 
saints and heroes. There was only one explana- 
tion. ‘These things seem not to be the works of 
man: these things are the power of God,’ said the 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus (see Edghill, 
Spirit of Power, p. 74, who quotes other similar 
testimonies). And it has been so through the 
ages. Amid the sorrows and pains of the 
struggling souls of humanity the power of Christ 
shines with a Shekinah-glory more wonderful than 
that which overshadowed the ancient Tabernacle of 
Israel, and brings a transfiguring and healing virtue 
to those hearts in which it makes its home. 
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Literature. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ST. ANDRE WS. 


‘Tue history of the Church in Scotland before the 
Reformation will surely be written some day. But it 
‘cannot be written yet. First there must be laborious 
and long examination of documents; and then 
there must be the writing of portions of the history, 
in order to bring the true facts forward fully enough 
and arrest the progress of much misunderstanding. 

Two of the professors of the University of St. 
Andrews have taken in hand one of the most 
necessary parts of this preliminary work. They 
have undertaken to write the history of Zhe Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrews. ‘They have nearly accom- 
plished it. The history of Zhe Archbishops of St. 
Andrews covers a century, from the elevation of 
Patrick Graham to the execution of John Hamilton. 
And already three volumes have been issued, 


bringing the work down to the death of ~-James _ 


Beaton. ‘The volumes are published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons (7s. 6d. net each). 

In what way Professor Herkless and Professor 
Hannay have co-operated in the work, we are not 
told. And it is not necessary that we should 
know. The result of the co-operation we see. 
Certainly the most important thing is that the facts 
should be known. The writing can be done after- 
wards—especially the popular writing. And it is 
evident that everything has been done that could 
be done to ascertain the truth of things. Again 
and again the authors have found that their 
documents modified, occasionally they have 
found that they contradicted, the _ literary 
tradition. They have accepted the documents, 
as it was their duty to do. They have also printed 
them wherever it was necessary that the reader 
should see them for himself. 

Yet this is no dry chronicle of events. .The 
book is well written, even with much literary ability. 
There is no difficulty in reading it, the difficulty is 
in laying it down. Altogether it is just what it 
ought to be—conscientious research first, then 
fearless and artistic reconstruction. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


One of the most unaccountable features of 
modern book-buying is the craze for first editions. 
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When Messrs. Macmillan published the second } 
and third editions of Mr. Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, one would have expected the first} 
edition to become of little value. On the — 
contrary, its value rose enormously. It appeared — 
in the antiquarian booksellers’ catalogues as | 
‘First Edition,’ in very black letters; and twice § 
or thrice its original price was demanded for — 
1t. | 

What will be its worth now? Mr. Bryce has © 
revised the book. He has, he tells us himself, — 
‘completely revised’ it for this fourth edition, and © 
written some additional chapters. ‘The first three j 
editions are superseded and out of date. But — 
those who possess copies of the first edition should | 
keep their eyes open. In a month it will be | 
advertised as ‘up in price and still rising.’ | 

Well, one thing, it proves the book to be a © 
great one. It is, after all, only books of import- } 
ance that will stand this method of advertising. — 
And Mr. 
without doubt one of the few great books of our 
time. 

The new edition is still in two volumes (pp. 742, 
962, 21s. net). 


THE SEA DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


We know a good deal already about the Dyaks. 
We are willing to learn more. Mr. Edwin H. 
Gomes, M.A., has spent seventeen years among 
them. He has the eyes of a man, and he has had 
the education of an anthropologist. Above all, he 
is able to appreciate where other men despise. And 
so it comes to pass that he can write a book about 
Borneo which adds greatly to our knowledge and 
is very profitable in all respects. Its title is — 
Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo 
(Seeley ; 16s. net). 

The Dyaks described in the book have their 
home in Sarawak, the country governed by Rajah — 
Brooke. They are taller than the Malays, though — 
shorter than average Europeans. The men are 
well proportioned but slightly built, being notable 
for activity and endurance rather than for great 
strength. The women have neat figures, and are 
bright, cheerful, and good-looking in their youth, 
but they age very soon. There are pictures of 


Bryce’s American Commonwealth is 


-done all the translations himself. 
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them in plenty, both of the active men and of the 
good-looking women. 

What about head-hunting? Mr. Gomes, like 
Adam, blames the woman for it. ‘Once upona 
time a young man loved a maiden, but she refused 
sto marry him until he had brought her some proof of 
what he was able to do. He went out hunting and 
killed a deer, and brought it to her, but still she 


»would have nothing to say to him. He went again 


into the jungle, and, to show his courage, fought 
-and killed a mas (orang-utan), and brought it home 
-as a proof of his courage ; but still she turned away 
from him. Then, in anger and disappointment, 
the rushed out and killed the first man he saw, and, 
“throwing the victim’s head at the maiden’s feet, he 
blamed her for the crime she had led him to 
-commit. To his surprise, she smiled on him, and 


_ said to him that at last he had brought her a 


worthy gift, and she was ready to marry him.’ 

Mr. Gomes makes some excuses for the custom 
‘which sprang up after that event (according to 
legend), but it is a sorry business. The brutality 
is the least of it. There is also cowardice and 
lying in abundance attached to it. But the mis- 
-sionary is at work. Mr. Gomes is a missionary. 
And head-hunting will soon be of the past. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME. 


In all Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘Library of Literary 
History’ there is not a more capable or consci- 
-entious volume than 4 Literary History of Rome, 
by Professor Wight Duff of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle (12s. 6d. net). There is no other that 
-combines acute criticism with felicitous illustra- 
‘tion—at least of the volumes we have read, and 
we have read five or six of them—with anything 
‘like the same success. Most invigorating is the 
-atmosphere we breathe throughout the reading of 


_ the book. The criticism is never merely clever ; 
“it is always acute ; and it is often highly entertain- 


ing. The result in one or two cases (take Plautus 
‘for one) is that we see the Roman writer in a new 
“way, as a new man, living in a new world. 

And then the illustrations are as well translated 
_as they are well chosen. Professor Wight Duff has 
He has most 


‘unmistakably the translator’s gift. And he must 


have it with some facility. 
The first edition of the book was very soon ex- 


thausted. Mr. Unwin has a second edition ready. | 


In the Preface to the second edition Professor Wight 
Duff tells us that he is at work on a volume deal- 
ing with the Silver Age of Roman Literature. The 
present volume covers the period from the Origins 
to the close of the Golden Age. 


Professor Kennett has published a fresh study 
of those passages in Isaiah which speak of the 
Suffering Servant. The title is The Servant of the 
Lord (Arnold ; 2s. 6d. net). Professor Kennett is, 
next to Dr. Cheyne, the keenest textual critic we 
have among our Old Testament scholars, and 
here also he has used his instrument freely. The 
conclusion he comes to is that the Servant is 
Israel, not all Israel but a selection, a historical 
selection indeed—a selection made by the facts of 
history in the days of the Maccabean struggle. 
The Suffering Servant of the Lord is the Hasidim. 


There is no topic that catches the attention 
more readily at present than a psychological topic. 
Dr. James Lindsay has written a small volume on 
The Psychology of Belief (Blackwood ; 2s. 6d. net), 
which not only brings the study of belief into the 
prevailing fashion, but handles the whole topic very 
competently and helpfully. 


Under the title of Zhe Scottish Pastor, the Rev. 
George Anderson, B.D., has published a course of 
lectures on Pastoral Theology which he delivered 
in the divinity halls of the four Scottish Univer- 
sities (Blackwood ; 2s. 6d. net). It is a practical 
guide to all the duties of the cure of souls, divided 
lucidly into paragraphs. Here is an_ interesting 
sentence or two. ‘The Heritors. have certain 
rights as well as responsibilities. It is sometimes 
forgotten that they are entitled to examine the 
accounts of the Kirk-session, should they desire to 
do so. This is in connexion with the interest 
which the parish poor still have in the ordinary 
offerings made at the church door, for, strictly 
speaking, all such offerings should be used for the 
benefit of the poor. ‘This is a remnant of the 
arrangements in force when the church offering 
was the sole provision for the poor, and the church 
was responsible for and directly ministered to 
their support.’ 


To the Cambridge Patristic Texts has been 
added an edition of Zhe Apologies of Justin 
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Martyr, edited by A.-W. F. Blunt, M.A., some- 
time Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Exeter 
College, Oxford. About Justin Martyr himself, 
Mr. Blunt says, ‘He is a type of the plain man, 
firmly believing in Christ, and yet reluctant to 
abandon the principles of secular philosophy, and 
attempting to find a formula which shall allow the 
two to be harmonized.’ And there are plain men 
who are just doing that same thing still. 


No. VI. of the Old-Latin Biblical Texts issued 
by the Clarendon Press is Zhe Four Gospels from 
the Codex Veronensis (b), being the first complete 
edition of the Evangeliarlum Purpureum in the 
Cathedral Library at Verona. The manuscript is 
edited, with a descriptive introduction, by Mr. E. S. 
Buchanan, M.A., B.Sc. (21s. net). Two pages are 
admirably reproduced by photograph. The volume 
needs nothing but this announcement. But pos- 
sessors of No. V. should notice that it contains 
some ‘addenda et corrigenda’ to that volume. 


From the Clarendon Press has been issued an 
edition of Professor Souter’s ovum Testamentum 
Graece printed on writing paper and with broad 
margins. This shows that the delegates have 
faith in its future. The price is 8s. 6d. net. 


The question of the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel is still unsettled. Yet Dom John 
Chapman, O.S.B., seems to go some way towards 
settling it. With unassailable scholarship he 
shows that he has good reasons for believing that 
the whole of the Johannine literature (Gospel, 
Epistles, Apocalypse) is from the pen of the 
Apostle John. His explanation of the difference 
in style between the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
is the use of amanuenses. The title of his book 
is John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press ; 6s. net). 


Life and Work for roro (R. & R. Clark) is a 
magazine that might well be bought in its volume 
form, read, and then kept for future reference, not 
by the members of the Church of Scotland only, 
but by any one who is interested in the Church of 
Christ and the progress of the Kingdom. It is 
alive from cover to cover. 


The great importance of Zhe Moabite Stone for 
the history of Israel entitles Professor W. H. 


Bennett to publish a volume on it under that title 


(T. & T. Clark ; 2s. 6d. net). It is a small volume, ~ 


but it contains everything, including a transcription 


of the Stone itself, taken from the author’s article i 


Moas in the Dictionary of the Bible. 


The late Professor Borden Parker Bowne was a — 


preacher as well as a professor. He was not an 
ordinary preacher. His hearers cannot have been 
ordinary hearers. For a volume of his sermons 
has been published. 


Religion (Constable; 5s. net). And it is evident 


that every sermon demands far more thinking than — 
any ordinary congregation would be willing to give — 
it. Dr. Bowne handled no superficialities in the — 


pulpit. He went direct to the great issues of life: 
and eternity. He could have claimed, as a present- 
day preacher has claimed, that he did not bring 


his preaching down to the people, but brought the: — 


people up to his preaching. 
The sermons are just such sermons as should be: 


| published. 


Under the title of Fundamentals in Education, 


Art and Civics, Mr. George Lansing Raymond, 
Professor of Esthetics in George Washington, has. 
published a number of his essays and addresses- 
(Funk & Wagnalls; 6s.). Their titles are such as- 
these: Art and Education, Art and Morals, The 
Need of Elocutionary Training in the Theological 


Seminary, Suggestions for Simplified Spelling, The — 
Mayflower Pilgrims and their Present Representa- 


tives, The Gfeat Fire in Chicago. 

moral life in some aspect or other. 
cord that binds them into a book. But the moral. 
life in which Professor Raymond is interested is a. 
public one. His chief consideration seems to be, 
not what is morality in the inner man, but how it 
can be made to impress the beholder. And so he 


All deal with: 


Its title is Zhe Lssence of | 


That is the — 


| 


is largely occupied with the value of the study of 


elocution. 


One of the most important books which have 
issued from St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, is. 
the work of Prefect the Rev. Walter McDonald, 
D.D., on Zhe Principles of Moral Science. Now 
Moral Science is the topic of topics set for study 
in Roman Catholic Seminaries. And as this is. 
not only an extremely able digest of its principles, 
but is also specially written for use in the Semin-- 
ary, it is not surprising that the book has reached 


a second edition, for which it has been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son). 


The Rev G. W. Thatcher, M.A., Warden of 
Camden College, Sydney, formerly Senior Tutor in 
Mansfield College, Oxford, has written an Avadic 
Grammar, which has been published by the firm of 
Julius Groos in Heidelberg. He has also written 
a Key to the exercises, which may be obtained from 
the same publishers. The grammar is of the 
modern language—for the ancient classical Arabic 
Mr. Thatcher still recommends Wright’s grammar, 
published at the Cambridge University Press. And 
it is of the modern zr7tten language. The spoken 
language varies in Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Morocco ; 
the written language is the same in all. By 
*“modern,’ however, is not to be understood a 
- language which excludes even the Koran ; it means 
that the language as now written receives most 
attention. Few extracts are taken from the Koran, 
many are taken from modern novels, journals, and 
correspondence. 

Under the title of Christ: The Beginnings of 
Dogma, Mr. Philip Green has published a trans- 
lation of a book by Professor Johannes Weiss 
(2s. net). The title is a literal translation of the 
German. It is another attempt to explain how it 
came to pass that Jesus of Nazareth was (as early 
as the days of Pliny the Younger) worshipped as 
God. And it is one of the least offensive of these 
attempts. In particular it does not lay all at the 
door of the Apostle Paul. Dr. Weiss shows rather 
that no properly equipped theologian will ever do 
that again. If the man Jesus was exalted to be 
Son of God, it was the doing of the whole Christian 
community. 


There is scarcely anything that affects ordinary 
individuals more in their attempt to answer the 
question, What think ye of Christ? than the 
attitude of men of Science. Not that science is 
the dictator of men’s religious beliefs it once was. 
But it is very imperious still. Now Dr. Karl Alois 
Kneller, S.J., has written a book to show that the 
greatest men of science have been believers in 
Christ; and that the number of those, great and 
small, who have been and still are believers is 
enormous. He has given their names and their 
testimonies. The volume has been translated into 
English by Mr. T. M. Kettle, B.L., M.P. The 
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title is Christianity and the Leaders of Modern 
Science (Herder ; 6s. net). 


Mr. Harold Begbie’s book about the social work 
of the Salvation Army, to which he gave the title 
of Broken Earthenware, has been the occasion of 
great searching of heart. Is it possible that the 
grace of God can work miracles still? For that 
book was occupied wholly with cases of sudden 
conversion, and they were miraculous enough. 
Now Mr. Begbie has written a book about con- 
versions that are not sudden. Not less really, 
they are not so manifestly miraculous. And for 
that reason this book will provoke less discussion. 
But it is a finer work of art. And it assures us 
more than the other book did that the arm of the 
Lord is not yet shortened that it cannot save. The 
title of the new book is Zz the Hand of the Potter 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). It is occupied chiefly 
with the work of the West London Mission. 


With the simple but sufficient title of eter 
Thompson, a biography has been published of the 
Rev. Peter Thompson, who was so well and widely 
known as the Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
East London Mission (Kelly; 2s. 6d. net). It is 
a truly charming book. It introduces the world 
to a man who was well described as ‘large physic- 
ally and psychically.’ From first page to last we 
are in touch with a strong unselfish personality who 
went about doing good, and owed all his powers to 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


In spite of all that has been written on the 23rd 
Psalm in the way of exposition or illustration, there 
are some fresh thoughts in a little book entitled 
A Day with the Good Shepherd, the author of 
which is Anna F, Mamreov (Kelly; 1s. 6d. net). 
And not on the 23rd Psalm only, but on the whole 
subject of the Shepherd, of which there is so much 
in the Bible, and which becomes so precious to us 
through its appropriation and consecration by our 
Lord. 


To the lover of books a pleasant book to read 
will be A Student's Library (Kelly ; 3s. 6d. net). 
It is edited by the Rev. H. Bisseker, M.A., and its 
chapters are contributed by the Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald (‘On Classic Writers and ‘Transla- 
tions’), E. E. Kellett, M.A. (‘The Masterpieces 
of Literature’), Wilfrid J. Moulton, M.A. (‘The 
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Study of the Bible’), W. F. Lofthouse, M.A. 
‘The Study of Theology’), Frank Ballard, M.A., 
B.Sc., D.D. (‘The Study of Christian Founda- 
tions’ and ‘The Study of Natural Science’), 
Principal H. B. Workman, M.A., D.Lit. (‘ The 
Study of History’), Eric S. Waterhouse, M.A., 
B.D. (‘The Study of Philosophy’), Samuel E. 
Keeble (‘The Study of Social Science’). At 
the end there is a series of bibliographies. Just 
Along with Professor Findlay’s should 
Law’s book on the First 


one hint. 
be named Professor 
Epistle of St. John. 


Deliberate and detailed exposition of any con- 
siderable portion of Scripture is now so rare that 
a book on Zhe Prayer before the Passion comes 
with the pleasure of novelty. The author is the 
Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., Rector of St. James’s 
Church, Chicago (Longmans; qs. 6d. net). After 
a long introduction in which, among other things, 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is discussed, 
the Prayer is divided into three parts. The first 
part (verses t to 5) concerns our Lord Himself; 
the second (verses 6 to 19) refers to the Disciples ; 
and the third (verses 20 to 26) pertains to all Be- 
lievers. And then each part is expounded in an 
easy hortatory manner, a manner that is quite 
different from the exegetical style either of Canon 
Bernard or of Dr. Maclaren.. The exposition is 
based upon a translation of the author’s own. 


The Transfiguration of Our Lord will stand 
much study yet. Under that title a volume has 
been written by the Rev. George Duncan Barry, 
B.D., Rector of Denver, Norfolk (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net). The most valuable part of the book 
is the part which tells us what is the permanent 
teaching of the Transfiguration. There Mr. Barry 
places first the light it throws on the Person of our 
Lord. The transfiguration was simply the removal 
of that veil which He carried over His glory while 
He lived on earth. 


The Bishop of Salisbury has revised his book on 
The. Holy Communion for a third edition and en- 
larged it (Longmans; 5s.). The volume contains 
four visitation charges which were delivered in 
1891. So it is twenty years since Dr. Wordsworth 
adopted the positions expressed in it; but he 
stands by every one of them still. And, for one 
thing, a serious effort is made in it to do justice to 


Calvin’s doctrine of the Sacraments—a subject on ; 


which much darkness has come down. 


Teachers of philosophy are still in search of a _ 


short competent introduction to their subject. 
The Professor of Philosophy in Pennsylvania 


College has found it in a book written by Dr. W. — 
Jerusalem, Lecturer in Philosophy and Pedagogy — 
Professor Sanders 
has accordingly translated that book into English, — 


at the University of Vienna. 


and it is published by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title of Ztroduction to Philosophy (6s. 6d. net). 


Professor Jerusalem seeks to accomplish two | 
things: first, to bring his readers into some know- — 
ledge of the language and problems.of philosophy, 


that they may be encouraged to think for them- 
selves ; and next, to do some independent and 


original work on his own account in the way of — 


settling these problems. 

Fortunately for the student the first of these 
aims is most conspicuous throughout the book. 
Dr. Jerusalem is able and interesting, but the value 
of his book lies not in its originality, but in what 
might be called its introductoriness. As a student’s 
‘first aid’ it cannot at present be surpassed. 


Professor Henry C. Sheldon of Boston Uni- 
versity, believing that another book was necessary 
on Vew Testament Theology, has written it 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). There are no surprises 
in the book either of doctrine or of literature. 


And for that reason, being orthodox and intelligible, 4 
it will be found the better student’s handbook. A 4 


student’s handbook it is meant to be. All is 
expressed clearly, briefly ; all is arranged in order. 
It is more than a ‘ Theology’; it is an Introduc- 
tion. The authorship of the books which contain 
the theology of the New Testament is established 
before the books themselves are used for the theology. 


In good American English, and with sincere | 


well-informed faith, Dr. James H. Snowden writes. 
on The Basal Beliefs of Christianity (Macmillan ; 
6s. 6d. net). What are the basal beliefs of Christi- 
anity? They are thirty in number, so we cannot 
name them all. Out of them, however, we may 
select the Character of God, the Consciousness of 
Christ, the Church, the Bible, Heaven. 

What does Dr. Snowden mean by calling ‘the 
Bible a basal belief? What he says about the 
Bible is that (1) it is a human book, (2) it is a 
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growth, (3) it is to be studied, (4) it stands on 
as solid foundations as ever it did, and (5) it is 
Divine. 


A series of letters under the title of A Father’s 
Letters to his Son, which originally appeared in 
‘The Life of Faith,’ has now been issued in book 
form by Messrs. Marshall Brothers (2s. 6d.). 
They are outspoken and anecdotal, and they are 
very soundly evangelical. ‘I was once asked,’ says 
this father, ‘what I would do in the event of being 
faced by a certain temptation. I replied that I 
would ask the Lord to give me courage to run 
away. Paradoxical, you say. Perhaps it is ; but, 
contradictory as it looks, it very often requires 
courage to run away from evil; and it is wiser and 
better to run away than to wait and dally with the 
temptation until you are ensnared by it.’ 


Dr. A. C. Dixon, the author of Zvangelism Old 
and New has written a small popular volume on 
Christian Character (Marshall Brothers; 1s. net). 
It is a practical guide to conduct for those who 
recognize their conduct as the fruits of the Spirit. 


The Unique Message and the Universal Mission 
of Christianity (Revell; 5s. net). ‘The purpose 
of this book is to show that the fundamental and 
saving doctrines of Christianity are peculiar to the 
Christian religion.’ In the fulfilment of this 
purpose, the author, James Franklin Love, D.D., 
has made some study of Comparative Religion. 
And that study has confirmed him in his faith. 
Formerly he believed that the first reason for 
missions was the command of our Lord: ‘Go ye.’ 
Now he sees that there is a higher reason. It is 
the fact that only the grace of God in Christ can 
saveaman. And so great a necessity is salvation 
that he cannot understand how any one who 
believes that there is none other name given under 
heaven among men whereby we must be saved, 
can refuse to offer for the foreign field. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons have issued a new 
edition of Professor R. G. Moulton’s Literary 
Study of the Bible (6s. net). The book created 
almost a sensation when it was first issued, so new 
was the idea, and with so much confident attrac- 
tiveness did Professor Moulton work it out. For 
this edition the original work has been thoroughly 
revised and partly rewritten. 


3tg 

Professor Albert S. Cook of Yale has republished 
his chapter in the ‘Cambridge History of English 
Literature’ on Zhe Authorized Version of the Bible 
and its Influence (Putnams ; 3s. 6d.). 


‘No man forbidding him—with this one pregnant 
word St. Luke closes his history of St. Paul. © For 
it is but exe word as St. Luke wrote it (dxwAvros), 
thus summing up all that he is led to tell us of 
that first prison-ministry in Rome, It is a noble 
ending—zo man forbidding him. 

In that way the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
begins his book on Zhe Prison-Ministry of St. 
Paul (R.T.S.; 2s. 6d.). The book is in some 
sense (and a very agreeable sense) a commentary 
on the epistles of the Roman imprisonment. 
Their topics are taken separately—opportunity,. 
citizenship, sympathy, sacrifice, and the like—and 
the passages dealing with them are grouped to- 


gether. Dr. Drury is not well known yet as 
an author. This book will make him better 
known. 


The Rev. H. T. Dixon, D.D., Vicar of Great 
Barrington and Taynton, has published a series of 
meditations on the Seven Words, under the title of 
The Power of the Cross (Robert Scott ; 1s. 6d. net). 
The Bishop of Liverpool introduces the book, and 
points out that the value of it lies in the use made 
of the Seven Words for the needs of daily 
living, a use which the author learned on the 
banks of the Mersey and among the Cotswold 
Hills. 


The Problem of Unity (Robert Scott; 1s. 6d. net): 
is the title of a volume of papers introduced by 
Lord Kinnaird. Now the problem of unity is not the 
problem of union. For unity is a fact, while union 
is only an aspiration. The Rev. W. Fuller Gooch, 
who writes the first paper in the volume, emphasizes 
the fact of unity, ‘We being many are one body 
in- Christ? —not “shallobe, not’ “ought” to be.” 
That text is the text of all the papers—and it is 
worthy. Se eee 

The most popular of all the books on Christian 
symbolism is Mr. Edward. Hulme’s. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein have issued a new edition of it. 
The complete title is Zhe History, Principles, 
and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art 
(7s. 6d.). 
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Mr. Claud Field is'a most useful student of 
Muhammadanism. What he gains he gives. In 
volume after volume he offers us the results of his 
study, and always in an easy and accessible fashion. 
His latest book is 4 Dictionary of Oriental Quota- 
tions (Sonnenschein; 7s. 6d.).. The quotations 
are from the Arabic and the Persian. They are 
given first in transliteration, and then in some 
reliable translation. Here are two of them : 


“Boast not of having no pride because it is 
more invisible 

Than the mark of an ant’s foot on a black rock 
in a dark night. 

‘Think it not easy to extirpate from thy heart, 

For it is more easy to root up a mountain from 
the earth with a needle.’ 
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‘If you have not. gone to the Kaaba, fortune 
will draw you thither, 

Do not flee, O babbler, for you have no refuge 
from God.’ 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published a second edition 
of The After Life, a large. learned book (3s. net), 
in which Mr. Henry Buckle of the Burma Com- 
mission gives the history of the argument for 
probation after death, and pleads for its validity. 


Mr. Harold M. Wiener, after much criticism of — 


the Higher Critics, has now written a constructive 


account of Zhe Origin of the Pentateuch (Elliot — 


Stock ; 1s. 6d. net). There is some criticism even 
in it, but especially is there a serious attempt to 
show that ‘ Moses wrote the Pentateuch after all.’ 


Tbe Hebrew Word for ‘CMtone.’ 


By STEPHEN H. Lancpon, M.A., Pu.D., OxForp. 


{CONSIDERABLE discussion has arisen among 
philologists on the one hand, and theologians on 
the other, concerning the Hebrew word which is 


commonly represented’ in English by ‘atone,’ 


‘pardon,’ in German by ‘siihnen,’ and in Greek by 
éfiAdoxeoOau. Before Assyriology began to exercise 
any considerable influence upon Hebrew lexico- 
graphy, the Hebrew lexicons universally gave the 
root meaning of the verb 7153 found in Hebrew 
only in the piel and pual,! as ‘to cover.’? On the 
other hand, the whole group of Aramaic languages 
employs the root in the sense of ‘wipe away,’ 
‘remove,’ often employed in Syriac and the Talmud 
for wiping the hands, 

The word appears in Hebrew almost universally 
asa cult term for freeing men and objects from sin, 
and this is the usage in Babylonian, and can be 
exemplified by numerous passages in the Babylonian 


1 With one example of the hithpael (1 S 3"), and one of the 
nithpael (Dt 218). 

* This interpretation is due largely to the fact that the 
Arabic cognate fafara means ‘to cover,’ and more often ‘to 
deny,’ ‘reject one’s word or faith.’ We have in Arabic two 
roots, corresponding to the Babylonian, ‘smear over,’ and 
‘remove,’ ‘take away,’ roots I. and II. 


and Assyrian rituals for freeing men from sin, un- 
cleanness, and disease. In Babylonian the piel is 
likewise almost universal. 
consider that with few exceptions every one of the 
passages containing this word in Hebrew is from a 
pertod whert Hebrew religion and culture began to 


be increasingly affected by Babylonia, it seems @ 


priori impossible for us any longer to deny a direct 
connexion between the Babylonian and Hebrew 
cult terms. Arabic may be useful, perhaps equally 
useful with Babylonian, in discussing general 
problems of Semitic philology ; but when we have 
to do with the meanings of Hebrew cult and 


culture terms, Babylonian and early Aramaic must 
be given preference upon historical as well as — 


philological grounds. It will be disastrous for 


future interpretation of the Old Testament if | 


scholars any longer refuse to recognize this. 

The problem connected with the origin of the 
cult term kipper, Bab. kuppuru, is both philological 
and theological. The original meaning I shall 
attempt to expose, and to show its bearing upon 
the complicated theological notions put upon it by 
the Hebrews. Buhl, in his latest editions of 


Now when we come to~ 
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Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, has frankly admitted 
that the Hebrew £zfer is a Babylonian loan-word ; 
but Professor Konig still adheres to the traditional 
derivation and will admit no new light from 
Babylonia.1_ He has again defended the old view 
in THE Expository Times, vol. xxii. 231-4. 
Before discussing the meanings of this word in 
‘Hebrew, it will be helpful to Old Testament 
scholars to have before them the entire material 
at the disposal of Assyriologists. Unfortunately 
both of our Assyrian lexicons are already much 
out of date owing to the rapidly increasing material 
published since these two lexicons were finished. 
? give, therefore, a full account of this root in 
Babylonian. 

I. kaparu, ‘to remove,’ ‘tear away,’ ‘wipe 
away’; pres. zkappar; imp. tkpur. Used also 
of cutting trees with an axe. He went to the 
forest and parisi . . . ckpur, cut poles (K.B. 
vil 220. 46). Sumerian gas=haparu, be- 
tween, Zasalu, ‘grind,’ and Lummuru, ‘demolish 
by violent motion’ (C.Z. xii. 150.7). dar, an 
ordinary word in Sumerian for ‘separate,’ 
‘remove,’ is explained by kaparu (C.T. xii. 
E7. 93038, rev. 25, and C.Z. xi. 40; K. 4383, 
rev. 2,2 where it isa syn. of za/apu, Heb. mbp, 
‘overthrow,’ ‘destroy,’ 2kpur pulhat-sina [God | 
‘took away their fear’ (said of lips) (P.S.B.A. 
1910, Pl. iv. 23). ‘Wipe’ in dimta-sa tkappar, 
‘he wipes away her tears’ (K.B. vi.! 78. 20). 
From ‘ wipe away’ to ‘purge, free from sin by 
ritual’ is the next step. The £a/ only in the 
commentary on the Babylonian Job (2. v. 474. 


28), where the text has dmsus mammé rusus 


uzakkt, ‘he purged away the gangrene and 
made me brightly clean.’ The commentary 
then notes that masasu=kaparu, hence 
‘purify,’ ‘purge away,’ ‘make clean.’ Hence 
we have the notion Aaparu sa kémt, ‘to purify 
with a ritual of meal,’ Sum. édaddar, an 


‘1The Oxford Hebrew Lexicon also, though allowing the 
original meaning of 153 to be doubtful, thinks ‘cover’ the 
most probable; the Part containing 753 appeared, however, 
in 1897, and the Ass. Luppuru, ‘purify,’ is referred to in the 
appendix (p. 1124). Professor Driver, one of its editors, 
translates Dt 324°@ by ‘clear from guilt,’ which shows that he 
hada correct feeling for the meaning of the root. See his 
edition of Deuteronony, p. 380. ‘ 

Both H. P. Smith, in the Amer. Journ. of Theol. 1906, 
Dp. 414, and H. M. P. Smith, in the Bzb/zcal World, Jan. 
1908, p. 26, in their articles on the ‘ Biblical Idea of Atone- 
ment,’ start with wzfe out as the primary sense of £zpfer. 

2 Rev, and Obv. are confused in the official publication. 
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ordinary word for zamru, ellu, ‘clean,’ ‘pure’ 
(C.Z. xii. 66. 11).8 This is an idea very remote 
from the original, and will be better understood 
after a study of the uses of the piel. w#r= 
haparu, a syn. of pasdtu, ‘erase,’ ‘wipe away’ 
(B.M. 47779, rev. 5). 

Piel : (a) ‘Violently remove,’ ‘separate.’ The . 
word of God, umma martam kima buré 
ukappar (su-ba-mi-ni-tb-gur-ri), ‘mother and 
daughter like a cane mat violently separates’ 
(Langdon, S.B.P. 38. 22). mist rabbuti 
ukappar, ‘it sweeps away the great msu-trees 
(zb¢d. 40. 32). ASurbanipal destroyed the stage 
tower of Susa and uwkappira karnati-sa Sa pitik 
urudt namri, ‘violently removed. its corners of 
workmanship of shining copper’ (2. v. via. 29). 
tsst Sa ina [lib ?|-bi tukappiru, ‘the wood which 
therefrom she has cut away’ (B.M. 82. 7. 14. 
988, obv. ii. 31. 

(4) Widely employed in the rituals for 
removing the bread, meal, water, sacrificial 
animal after the ceremony; these elements 
absorb the uncleanness of the person or object 
cleaned, and removing them purges, makes 
clean, hence kuppuru = ‘purge,’ ‘purify.’ Yet 
the original sense is ‘perform the ritual of 
purification by removing the magical elements.’ 

A man is harassed by the demon of fever. 
Ea, god of wisdom, sends his son Marduk with 
the following directions :— 

‘Take a white kid of Tammuz. Lay it near 
to the sick man. ‘Take out its heart, and put 
it upon the hand of this man. Utter the 
incantation of Eridu. The female kid whose 
heart thou hast removed and the kneaded 
bread of this man remove (uppir = u-mu-un- 
te-gur-gur) ; the censer and the torch cause to 
go forth. Into the street heap them all up. 
This man with mixed meal outline. Utter the 
incantation of Eridu. Curse (the demon) by 
the great gods. Another text mentioning 
things which are unclean, as spittle, leather 
bottles used by sorcerers, old shoes, etc., has 
li Sa ina zumri kuppuru, ‘kneaded bread 
which has been removed from the body’® 


3 This passage has misled Dr. Burney into supposing ‘clean,’ 
‘pure’ to be the przmary meaning of the root (/owrnal of 
Theological Studies, vol. xi. 637). 

4C.7. xvii. 10-11. 

5 Notice here Semitic zza zwmr¢ and Sumerian sz-da, ‘from 
the body,’ which effectually excludes the meaning, ‘smear,’ 


(A.S.K.T. 87. 65.) In another text concern- : 


ing a man in affliction the priest makes an 
image of the afflicted person and places it at 
his feet at midnight; then zva Séri sumur-Su 
huppir-ma, ‘in the morning purge his body.’ 
The Sumerian for this passage preserves the 
original idea; d-gitn-zig-ga-ta su-ni-ta u-me-te- 
gur-gur, ‘at the departure of darkness remove 
from his body,’ z.e. remove the clay image 
(C.T. xvii. 20. 35). We see precisely in this 
passage how the term began to pass from the 
notion of ‘remove’ to ‘purify by the ritual of 
a scapegoat,’ etc. The word cannot mean 
‘purify’ except in this connexion, a point to 
be kept in mind when we come to study the 
loan-word in Hebrew. To exhaust our 
material, I continue :—In a ritual against head- 
ache the direction has: Bread at his head he 
put, bread near his body he placed. The 
prayer for life he made for him. ‘One who is 
a son of his god thou art; the bread which at 
thy head I have placed nigh, the bread which, 
sumur-ka ukappiru,: from thy body I have 
removed, may pacify thy headache’ (Rm. iv. 
go, obv. 12-20, in P.S.B.A. 1901, after p. 204). 
A ritual of purification by means of a sacred 
reed. Take the holy reed, and measure this 
man; a reed-sagdudi? make, ‘utter the curse 
of Eridu,’ amelu mar ili-sSu kuppir-ma, ‘the 
man son of his god purge; over him break it, 
verily, it 1s; bis; image? (Cit xvii. 15.24.) 
Here we have, both in Semitic and Sumerian, 
the verb employed in a pregnant sense of 
purifying from evil by means of the ritual. 
Again, we have the following purification for a 
man in great pain: Fill a water vessel with 
water, put therein tamarisk, mastaka/-plant, 
the date palm suAussu, the tall salalu-reed 
and white cedar. The curse of Eridu utter. 
Prepare augustly the waters of incantation; 
with thy sacred incantation prepare. This 
water upon the man throw. Place kneaded 
bread at his head. This man the son of his 
god kuppir (a-me-te-gur-gur), ‘purge.’ Then 
follow further directions for pouring water, and 
finally for throwing it in the street. Auwppir in 


‘cover,’ argued by Schrank (Babylonische Stihnriten, 81-90). 
His exposition rests upon a complete misunderstanding of his 
texts. 


1 Sum. m2-22-tn-$ub-ba-ta. 
2 A cult object whose precise sense is unknown. 
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this case evidently refers to removing the 
bread and holy water in the first part of the 
ritual. In another ritual for purifying and 
consecrating a house (Zimmern, Beitrige, a 


lamps, etc., we have dita tukappar-ma takpirat 
bitt ana bake ... the house purify and the — 
cult objects at the door (throw out). 

Finally, at the end of prayers to Sama for a 
king, we have the note|¢akpirati|Sarri tukappar 

. . Rata-§u misi, ‘the cult material of the 
king thou shalt remove, his hands let him wash” 
(R. iv. 170. 33). takpirati ibbitd Sarri tukapparl 
‘the holy cult materials of the king thou shalt | 
remove’ (Zimmern, Beitrdge, p. 122.19). The 
syllabar (B.MZ. 47779, rev. 10) gives ur=_ 
huppuru Sa zumri, ‘to purge the body.’ * 4 

The II.? form only in A.B. vi. 68. 27; sa 
kisti *“hasurri uktappira gupnu-sa, of the 
forest of “Zasurru-wood he plucked away the 
vine stalks. 4 

II. kaparu, ‘smear,’ ‘cover with a thick 
liquid.’ Possibly a denominative from kupru, | 
‘pitch.’ Only in nipha’al. kupri immu kakkad- 
su tkkappar, ‘hot bitumen shali be poured 
upon his head’ (Th. Dangin, Zeétves, 237, 24); 
tkkappir in the same sense and likewise 
nipha’al present in VS. vil. 204. 40= B.A. 
vi. pt. 5, p. 31. Cf. Ktichler, AZedizin, p. 124. 
Cognate Hebrew 153 in Gn 61, used of smear- 
ing the ark with pitch. 

III. kaparu, ‘ construct,’ ‘build’ (?). kaparu, 
syn. of rasépu, ‘to fix’ (K. 12021. rev. 4). 
abanatt sa *“*Izalli Sa kapari libilint, “let 
them bring stones of the Mt. Izallu for build- 
ing (Rm. 2. 461 in Bezold, Catalogue). 


Derivatives. 


I. zakpirtu: (a) the objects employed in the | 
kuppuru ritual. Bread from his body re- . 
move, ltakpirta-su ana suk trbitti, ‘his cult_ 
materials into the cross ways (throw)’ (C.Z. | 
xvii. 1. 5). In a letter to an official concern- _ 
ing rituals of purification, makalitu aktulu . 
takpirtam nussitik, ‘the burning I have ace 
complished, and the cult materials we have 
caused to be removed’ (Harper, Letters, 361. 
8). takpirati ibbiti Sarri tukappar, ‘the holy 

MOD The Sst, he 
* Falsely transcribed by German lexicographers as hui pire 


Ja maxk7, ‘to wipe a skin,’ and put under kapiru, ‘to smear.’ 


cult materials of the king thou shalt remove’ 
(Zimmern, Bettrdge, 122. 18). 

(6) The act of performing the ritual of 
purification, zxa “bbi urigalli usab takpirati 
innipasanessu, ‘he shall sit in the ritual hut, 
and the rituals of purification shall be done 
for him’ (Harper, Letters, 370, obv. 12). Rima 
takpirati tukteti ana babi tusésa, ‘when thou 


hast finished the ritual of purgation thou shalt | 


cause (the cult materials) to be taken forth’ 
(Zimmer, Beitrdge, 122. col. ii. 3; cf. i. 19). 
A king of Assyria sends for the tablets ¢ahpirti 
ait, ‘ of the purification of a city’ (C.Z. xxii. No. 


Of wood cut and taken froma field (B.JZ. 82. 
7. 14. 988, obv. ii. 25). 

kitparu, ‘violent seizure.’ The storm zxa kit- 
parisu amelu ikki, ‘which seizes man away 
with violence’ (Langdon, S.B.P. 76. 13). 

II. kupru, ‘bitumen,’ ‘pitch.’ Heb. 63, 

kapru, ‘vessel for pouring thick liquids,’ 
‘pitcher.’! Heb. 55. 


I. 26). 
(c) ‘things violently removed,’ ‘cut away.’ 


kapiru, “" ka-pi-ru=sag-sur, ‘one who 
pours on the head,’ ‘some kind of a profession,’ 
in a list with zslakku, ‘carder of wool,’ muslahhu, 
‘snake charmer’ (B.JZ. 80. 7-19. 129. 4). 

Ill. (?) Aapru, ‘village,’ Heb. 183, Beside 
the lexicons note also wr=hapru (Brinnow, 
8533 and B.A. 93065. 5). apru and rabasu 
both= war. 


The root ‘smear,’ ‘cover with a thick liquid,’ 
‘appears once in Hebrew. Arabic kafara, ‘to 
cover,’ appears probably in Babylonia kapru, ‘a 
kind of garment’ (Clay, B.Z. xiv. 128a, 9; cf. 
A.J.S.L. 1908, 289). There is no trace of this 
root in Aramaic, so far as I can discover. 

On the other hand, the root, ‘remove,’ ‘wipe 
away,’ appears in the whole Aramaic group both 
in its original sense and in the derived sense of 
‘deny,’ ‘put away one’s faith, ‘ become an infidel,’ 
as in Arabic. Out of the same idea arises the 
notion of removing sin and uncleanness with sacri- 
ficial and mystic elements which act as a scape- 
goat and bring about cleanness. Note the idea 
in Syriac where Au#fard means ‘a washing away’ 
and ‘what is washed away,’ ‘uncleanness’ (ze. 
takpirtu, I.a above); the cult materials which 


1In the Legend of Adapa (A.2. vi.! 98, 23) read fadra, 
‘mighty,’ not Lapra, ‘ pitcher.’ 
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are thrown away, hence ‘defiled,’ and ha/fird, 
‘cursed.’ Arabic and Hebrew transferring the 
idea finally to ‘God’s removing His anger against 
man,’ have developed the idea of pardon, for the 
piel, ze. the piel of estimation or judgment, to 
pronounce ritually clean, to consider free from guilt. 
The two roots have been completely confused by 
Arabic lexicographers, and the confusion in this 
branch of Semitic philology has prevailed in the 
Hebrew lexicons. 

In approaching the problem in Hebrew we 
must bear in mind that we are dealing with a 
language and with institutions closely allied with 
the North Semitic group, especially with 
Babylonian. Professor Konig cites five classes of 
passages in which he says that the idea ‘cover’ is 
certain. Three of his classes belong to the cult 
terminology, and are most likely borrowed directly 
from the Babylonian ‘terminus tecknicus, ‘to re- 
move sin and uncleanness by removing the cult 
materials, to purge away sin, to pronounce clean 
(when God is the subject).’? In Gn 3271 Jacob 
appeases the wrath of Esau with a gift, ’akapp*ra 
panay bamminka, which the LXX translates by ‘I 
will reconcile his face with a gift,’ where panay 
appears to mean ‘his wrath’: ‘I will appease his 
wrath,’—the sense being derived from the ritual 
use of £7pper, to denote the ‘removal’ of guilt, and 
so of a cause of offence, by a rite of purification. 

Before examining the Hebrew cult term it will 
be much more logical to examine those passages 
in which the word is not employed in the rituals. 
Thus in Pr 1614 we have the passage, ‘the wrath of 
a king the wise man, ¢’kapp‘rénna, will appease.’ 
Is 4714, in speaking of Babylon, the Exilic prophet 
employs two Babylonian cult words in the same 
sentence: ‘Evil will fall on thee which thou 


canst not dispel with sorcery (M7nNW), and which 
thou canst not remove with rituals of purgation’ 
(7783). The LXX translates, ‘thou shalt not be 


able to become pure (kabapa yevérOar).’ 

The implications of the Babylonian conception 
were worked over under the influence of Hebrew 
conceptions of sacrifice. Here sin and unclean- 
ness are removed by a ritual in which the cult 
material is conceived of as a gift to God. The 
priest absolves from sin in the same terms as the 
Babylonian priest. Auppuru and kapper are each 
based upon the ultimate notion of removing un- 
cleanness, to purge by ritual, but in Hebrew the 
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word is affected by the notion .of giving, and 
hence we have in Pr 16! the idea of removing 
wrath by conciliation and concession. This theo- 
logical conception which brings God’s pardon into 
the act is pre-Deuteronomic. Thus in Is 2214 
we have the pual ’#m (’kuppar hé‘awon, not shall 
the iniquity be removed by ritual and pardoned. 
The primitive notion of removing by a ritual, 
especially by the purifying influence of fire, is 
evident in 1 S 3!*and Is 6%. 

If Hebrew had clung to the original Babylonian 
idea, the subject of the verb could be the przest 
only,—or, at most, occasionally, an offering.! 
This is, in fact, the universal usage in the Hebrew 
rituals so closely allied to Babylonian practice. 
Ex 30! (adduced by Konig to support the idea of 
covering), the poor and rich shall bring money 
lkapper ‘al- nafsothékiém, ‘to obtain purification 
for your souls.’2 Here the idea of a gift 
completely outweighs the idea of purification 
through the gift in a ritual. The believer obtains 
purification for his soul, which in Hebrew is based 
upon the idea of God’s pardon, directly by a‘gift. 
Hebrew in these theological conceptions, although 
departing from the Babylonian idea, develops the 
idea of God’s pardon as a necessary element 
in the process of purification. Still the idea 
developed in the Eastern cults is fundamental in 
Hebrew. Lv 5!%,a man brings a ram for a sin- 
offering, and ippér ‘alau ‘al Sig*gatho ‘he (the 
priest) purifies upon him for his sin.’ ‘a/ of the 
person, so common in Hebrew, reflects the idea 
of applying cult material to the body of the person 
in Babylonian. In the evolution of the idea in 
Hebrew where the ritual is designed to obtain 
divine pardon for a man by a gift of sacrifice, ‘a/ 
acquires the sense of ‘for’ and may be replaced by 
sy3, ‘on behalf of’ So Lv 9/, kapper ba‘adh‘ka, 
perform the rite of purification for thyself. Note 
the expression of Neh 10%, that the feasts and sin- 
offerings have been instituted /kapper ‘al sisra’él, 
‘to obtain purification -for Israel.’ When, on the 
one hand, the idea of a gift is emphasized, we 

1 For a full synopsis of the usages and meanings of £zpper 
in Heb., see Driver, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
iv. (1902), pp. 129-130. He is, however, unduly influenced 
by the idea which in 1902 was indeed generally accepted, 
that the primary sense of the root was either to cover or to 
wipe away. 

?Note the LXX, ‘for obtaining reconciliation for (zepc) 


your souls.’ The idea of ‘covering’ is never recognized 
in the Greek translations. 


—a 


have a tendency toward the idea of removing sin” 
by a ransom;* when, on the other hand, the 
blood of an offered animal given over to God on 
the altar appeases the wrath of God and obtains 
pardon for the sinner as a substitute for human 
blood,t we have the idea of propitiation by sub- 
stitution. Thus in 2 S 21° the guilt of murder 
rests upon Judah because Saul had slain men of | 
the Gibeonites; David asks, ‘ Wherewithal ‘ahapper, 
“shall I atone”?’ Evidently here the idea is to 
remove guilt by a gift, the theological idea pushing 
the idea ofa ritual of purgation into the background. 
Yet in the great majority of cases the original 
idea is not entirely overlaid by more spiritual | 
conceptions. Lv 15%°, a woman brings two doves 
as asin and whole burnt-offering for her unclean: | 
ness, and the priest Aippér ‘alékha . . . mizzobh 
tum athah, ‘performs for her the rite of purifica= 
tion for the issue of her uncleanness.’ The ritual 
is of course entirely different from the Babylonian, 
but the term persists; the object is the same, 
namely, purification, but the method and the theo-| 
logical implications are widely different. In Baby- 
lonia we have pure magic to deal with ; in Hebrew 
the ritual has a profound theological aspect of a 
sacrifice and communion with God to obtain 
pardon. The nearest parallel to the Babylonian) 
ritual is purification for a person by means of a 
scapegoat, in Lv 161 In Lv 1616 we have the 
purification of the Holy of Holies by the sprinkling 
of blood. Here, again, ‘a/, ‘for the object 
purified,’ and zzz, ‘from the sin of uncleanness.’ 
It is utterly impossible to comprehend the use} 
of these prepositions if we start with the idea: 
of ‘covering.’ The idea is evidently that of 
separation from sin. ‘To cover from sin’ conveys 
no meaning, either magical or theological. 1 
As in Babylonian so in Hebrew the verb may: 
so depart from the idea of separating the cult 
material from the sinner, and the idea of purifica- 
tion become so prominent that the verb takes a 
direct object of the thing cleansed. Lv 1629, And 
He shall make an end mikkappér th hakkodhes, ‘ of 
purifying the Hols of Holies.’ Ezk 4529, happeria 
éth-habbaith, ‘ye shall purify the temple.’ | 
In Hebrew we have to do with an idea which is 
entirely foreign to the whole process which we 
have been describing, when the subject of the 
verb is God. In Hebrew the purification depend. 
° This notion is early, cf. 2ofer, ‘ ransom,’ in Ex 21°, 
“Cf, Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 365. 
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ng largely upon the sanction of Jahweh obtained 
y gift or proper rituals naturally forced upon the 
etb the idea of God’s pardon. Jer 182%, we have 
he piel of estimation, or declaration ;! ’a/ Chapper 
al-“wonam, ‘Do not thou declare bared upon 
their sins.’2, A more developed usage in Ps 78%, 
where God Phapper ‘awon, ‘will pardon iniquity.’ 

The piel of inner condition of the subject? in 


7*See Brockelmann, Vergleichende .Grammatih, p. 509, 
nad of § 8 ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 522g. 

*Note that the LXX (uy awwons) have comprehended 
se force of this piel. 

® Cf. Brockelmann, 2é7d. 


kapper lamméka, ‘be merciful to thy people,’ i.e. 
be in a state of pronouncing thy people purged. 
Again, &kapp'ri lak Fkol-asithaé, ‘when I am 
reconciled unto thee for all thou hast. done.’® 

It is not my intention to make an exhaustive 
study of this root in Hebrew. The student of the 
Old Testament has here before him the entire 
Assyriological material now at our disposal. We 
seem to be dealing in Hebrew with a Babylonian 
cult term, based originally upon magic, but 
developed by Hebrew theology in manifold and 
complicated senses. 


AW tos >Ezk 16%, 


The HcBrem Word for ‘tone.’ 


II. 


By THE Rev. C. F. Burney, D.Litt., FELLow oF St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Dr. Konic, in his article in THE ExposiToRy 
Times for February, maintains for the Hebrew 
verb £ipper, ‘atone,’ the ground-meaning ‘cover’ as 
against that of ‘wiping clean,’ and concludes his 
article by stating that ‘no new light has been 
shed on the matter by the Babylono-Assyrian 
iterature.’ In a note which I wrote for the 
lournal of Theological Studies, April 1910, 1 have 
maintained the contrary; and the fact that Dr. 
Konig does not seem to have seen this note is my 
excuse for again bringing forward the evidence 
here cited. 

That the verb in Babylonian has the meaning 
‘wipe away’ is clear from a passage in the story of 
Nerigal and EreSkigal, col. ii. line 20, zsdasima 
inassaksi dimtasa thappar, ‘he caught her, and 
cisses her, and wipes away her tears.’ But more 
mportant for the ground-meaning is a Babylonian 
yllabary (contained in British Museum Cunetform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, vol. xii. plate 6) 
vhich gives the various equivalents of the sun- 
deogram. Most of these have to do with the 
dea of brightness: e.g. ellu’”, ‘bright’; namru’, 
bright’; amdru” sa dmu, ‘the brightness of 
lay’;! ndéru” sa isdti, ‘the light of fire’;? 
it (ilu) Samsi, ‘sunrise,’ etc. There also occur 
aphru” sa kémi, apparently ‘the whiteness of 
1 Or perhaps we should render in these two cases, ‘ dr7ght- 
ess, [said] of day,’ ‘ déghd, [said] of fire.’ 


wheat-flour,’? and uppuru’” sa isaru’”, ‘the 
cleansing (brightening) of the righteous(?).’? If 
such a sense is rightly to be inferred from the 
parallels, the root-notion of the verb kaparu seems 
to have been that’ of whiteness or brightness, and 
the causative kuppuru will therefore mean Zo make 
white or bright. his inference is supported by 
the fact noticed by Dr. Schrank (Badyplonische 
Séhnriten, pp. 81, 87), that in Babylonian ritual 
texts kuppurw.is used with a significance similar to 
ubbubu, ‘make white (candidus),’ z//w/u, ‘make 
bright,’ and tells, as it seems, against Dr. Schrank’s 
own conclusion that the root-meaning of the word 
is ‘smear over,’ all cases cited by him being sus- 
ceptible of explanation in the sense ‘purify’ 
(‘make bright’). The idea of whitening or 
brightening naturally comes into connexion with 
that of wiping (polishing) ; and just as the sense of 
‘wiping’ is found in the Syriac usage of the root, 
both in Pe‘al and Pa‘el, so the idea of brightness 
is doubtless inherent in the Hebrew ’éphdr, ‘ hoar- 
frost,’ which may appropriately have been thought 
of as ‘the white ov bright thing.’ ° 


2Here perhaps ‘zwhdteness, [said] of wheat-flour,’ 


‘ brightening, [said] of the righteous.’ 

$This root-meaning (previously unidentified) for héphir 
was suggested to me by Dr. C. J. Ball. That it is more 
appropriate than that suggested by Dr. Konig (‘ covering’ 


| sc. of the ground) scarcely needs to be argued. 
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Thus, when Dr. Robertson Smith (0.7./.C.2, 
381), in advocating the sense ‘to wipe off’ or 
‘wipe clean’ for the Hebrew £zpper, compared the 
Arabic expression ‘whiten the face,’ he seems 
most acutely to have divined the underlying 
significance of the Hebrew root as we now have 
it confirmed from Babylonian sources. When any 
Mohammedan writer speaks of the ‘ whitening of 
the face,’ he probably has in view (as I am informed 
by Dr. Margoliouth) the passage in the Qur’an, 
Sura 3'9-; ‘A day whereon faces shall be white 
(tabyaddu) and faces shall be black; and as for 
those whose faces shall be black, [we shall say to 
them,] ‘Did ye disbelieve after your believing? 
Then taste punishment for your unbelief.” As for 
those whose faces are white, they are in the 
mercy of God.’ Here, of course, the idea conveyed 
by ‘white’ is ‘free from guilt,’ and the causative 
‘whiten’ is to render thus free. 

We may now proceed to examine the usage of 
kipper in Hebrew as cited by Dr. Konig, in order 
to ascertain whether the meaning ‘cover’ is, as he 
claims, ‘manifestly the only legitimate one.’ The 
first point that strikes us is the confusion of ideas 
which seems to be inherent in this interpretation. 
There are three distinct objects which may be 
thought of as to be ‘covered’: (1) the face of the 
injured party, so that he may not see the cause of 
offence (so, according to Dr. Konig, Gn 322}, 
‘akappera panadv) ; (2) the sin, so that it may not 
be seen by the offended party (in the phrase 
kipper ‘al followed by the word for ‘sin,’ Jer 18% 
etc.); (3) the sinner, or, similarly, the polluted 
object (also kipper ‘al, Ex 30! 29% etc., or Apher 
béad, Lv 9’ etc.), in order, we must assume, that 
they may not be seen by the offended party. Now 
the idea of covering the sin in order that it may 
not be regarded by the offended party is reason- 
able in itself, and also actually occurs in a few 
cases in which the verb kas@, kissa, ‘cover,’ is so 
employed (Ps 32! 85%, Neh 337). But since the 
whole purpose of the act (ritual or otherwise) 
denoted by £zffer ‘is that the offending person or 
object may iz the future be favourably regarded by 
the offended person,’ it is difficult to conceive how 
the idea of covering is appropriate either to the 
offender or to the face of the offended one. Cover 
the one or the other, and the sinner, as well as his 
sin, disappears from the sight and memory of 
the offended one; remove the ‘covering,’ and 
favourable regard is still impossible because the 


sin, as well as the sinner, once more stands revealed. 
This may seem like pushing technical language to 
the length of absurdity ; but it is really a necessary 
deduction if we are to find in the phrase A7pper ‘al 
the sense ‘cover over,’ as postulated by Dr. 
Konig. 

Proceeding to deal with cases in which ip 
is construed with the accusative of the sin, Dw 
Konig remarks that ‘not only does the rendering 
“cover the sin (that it may not displease the eye of 
a holy God) “g yield a perfectly good sense, but 
the meaning “wipe” must be transformed into 
that of “wipe away” if it is to suit the object 
“sin.”? We may notice once more that ‘ wipe 
away’ is the very sense which the word possesses 
in the Babylonian passage noticed above, dimtase 
thappar, ‘he wipes away her tears.’ 

The argument which follows may equally wel 
be inverted against Dr. Kénig. I place Dr 
Konig’s words in the left-hand column, and the 
inversion in the right : 


But Hebrew has at its dis 
posal another word, namely 
foe e express the idea 


But Hebrew has at its dis- 
posal another word, namely, 
maha, to express the idea of 


‘wipe away’ or ‘ destroy.’ 
Our conclusion that 
kipper means ‘cover? = 
‘atone’ (or render ineffec- 
tive) is strengthened by 
analogies in the linguistic 


“cover.” 
Our ponelusion that ‘eae 
means ‘wipe away’ 

‘atone’ (or render ineffectige 
is strengthened by azalogze. 
in the linguistic usage o 


usage of the Hebrews. We the Hebrews. We _ havi 
have already noted the already noted the employ 
employment of kissd, ment of maha, ‘wipe away, 
cover,’etc. etc. 


Thus it appears that, so far from the meaninj 
‘cover’ being clear for the cases cited by Di 
Konig, very grave doubts must be cast upon it 
suitability even in the instances in which, ac 
cording to him, this meaning is ‘manifestly th 
only legitimate one.’ 3 

How, then, are these instances to be explaine: 
upon the interpretation of Aipper which I an 
advocating ? 

In Gn 327! the sense ‘brighten’ is highl 
appropriate. I would render ’dkappira pana 
bam-minha, ‘1 will brighten his face with the gift 
This explanation surely accords better with th 
words following—‘and afterwards I shall see hi 
face ; perchance he will accept my face’—than th 
explanation (‘cover his face’) offered by Di 
Konig. It may be paralleled by the frequer 
Hebrew expression Zi//a péné, ‘appease the face’ ¢ 


usage of hipper. 


since the sense of / can only be ‘for,’ 
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some one, whether we are to pe hilla in the 
sense ‘make sweet’ on comparison of Arab. 
hala, haliya, Aram. él, as is generally done 
(cf. B.D.B. Lex., s.v.), or (as Dr. Margoliouth 
suggests to me) in the sense ‘make clear,’ com- 
paring Arab. fala, as in. Qur'an, Sura 129: 
‘Slay Joseph, or cast him in some land; that your 
father’s face may be clear (yaf/w) for you, and ye 
may be, after he is gone, a people who do right.’ 
With Gn 327 we may associate Pr 16!4, ‘The 
wrath of a king is as messengers of death; but a 
wise man will appease (brighten) it (yéhapperennd).’ 
Here the wrath is ‘brightened’ through removal, 
zé. it is wiped away, just as tears are wiped 
away in the Babylonian phrase already noticed, 
and, as we shall see, both the sinner is brightened 
through the removal of his sin, and the sin is 
brightened through being wiped away, in the ritual 
For the idea of brightening or 
whitening the sim, we may compare Is 118, 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white like snow.’ Here, too, we may notice the 
somewhat difficult passage Is 4711: ‘mischief’ is 
brightened through its temoval (through being 
averted); cf. the phrase ‘the dawn of brighter 
times.’ 

Coming now to the cases in which kzpper is 
followed by ‘a/ or dé‘ad, 1 feel confident that the 
true explanation is that the verb has gained a kind 
of secondary sense in ceremonial parlance, ‘ per- 
form the act of purgation (brightening),’ and that 
the force of the particles ‘a/ or dé‘ad is on account 
of or on behalf of, the application thus being ap- 
propriate either to the sin or to the sinner. That 
this is the sense of verb and particles in these 
cases is confirmed by the similar use of the pre- 
position / before the person or object on whose 
behalf the action denoted by :pper is performed, 
BG, {Oha 


behalf of’: cf. Dt 218‘ Atone for (Zé) thy ee 

Bzk 16°, Is 22", Nu 35%%. And further, though I 
know that it is never wise to speak dogmatically, 
yet Iam tempted to maintain that the sense on 
behalf of is the only possible sense of ‘a/ when thus 
used in cases in which the preposition mz, ‘from,’ 
precedes the sin or pollution which is to be 
removed. So Ly 4%, ‘And the priest shall per- 
form the act of purgation ox his behalf, from his 

n’; Lv 5% 1419 1616 34, Nu 611, It is true that 
B.D.B. Lex., 36, gives to min the sense ‘ because 
of’ (so in Lv 4%, ‘because of his sin’): but that 
such a rendering is highly unnatural will, I think,’ 
be generally admitted; and that it is wrong is 
proved by Lv 16%, where mx is expanded into 
letahher min ‘to cleanse from’: ‘One shall per- 
form the act of purgation on your behalf (yékapper 
‘alékhem) to cleanse you from (/élahher ’ethkhem 
min) all your sins.’ ! 

I maintain, then, that the sense ‘ perform the act 
of purgation,’ with the ground-meaning ‘make 
bright,’ is suitable to all passages where £zpper is 
used in a ceremonial sense and followed by the 
prepositions ‘a/, dé‘ad, lé, as noticed above ; that, 
when followed by the accusative, the sense ‘purge’ 
(the altar, etc.) or ‘purge away’ (the sin) is in all 
cases appropriate; and, finally, that the sense 
advocated is similar to f#izhar, ‘cleanse,’ iddesh, 
‘sanctify,’ and Aff, ‘free from sin,’ which, as Dr. 
Driver notices in Hastings’ J.B., ‘Propitiation,’ 
§ 12¢, occur with some frequency as parallels. 


1The sense of mzz here advocated is adopted by Dr. 
Driver in Hastings’ D. B., ‘ Propitiation,’ § 122. 

2 When the subject of &¢fser is God (as in Dt 218 3248, 
Ezk 168, Ps 65° 78°8), the idea of purgation seems to be 
present apart from the notion of a ritual act ; though it is, 
of course, possible that the ritual usage may be present in the 
writer’s mind, and his thought may be that God can perform 
directly the action which the priest, as God’s intermediary, 
performs through a ritual act. 


<——_———— 


Contributions and Comments. 


Che Earfier Emphasis of 
St. Paul. 


A stupy of the earlier utterances of St. Paul im- 
presses one with the retrospective drift of his thought. 
He sees his gospel in its relation to the already 
written and already enacted history of religion. 


We have two single-sentence references to the 
content of his earliest preaching. He preached 
Jesus as Christ (Ac 92) and as Son of God (9?°). 
Both are titles with religious history packed into 
them. Of the history behind the word ‘Christ’ 
it is unnecessary to speak; the other title is no 


‘less charged with history,—with the idea of a 
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progressive divine discipline through the ages | nation—Gentile or Jew, Christian or Heathen’ — 


moving up through the restrictions of law to the 
ordered freedom of filial behaviour (Gal 4‘). But 
if these were the emphatic points in Paul’s 
preaching in these early days,—and if there are 
reasons to doubt that Luke derived this summary 
from long subsequent conversations with Paul 
himself ?—-then it means that Paul’s mind was 
mainly occupied at that time with the relation of 
the new religion to the past. And so we are not 
surprised to find in the first extended discourse 
preserved to us, that in Antioch of Pisidia (Ac 13) 
the same incidence of emphasis in the past. ‘Our 
religious history,’ he seems to say to the Jews, 
‘rightly read leads up to the grace of God in 
Christ.’ 

It may be said that this is what Peter and 
Stephen both did,—read out to their auditors 
a lesson in history: and Sabatier admits that the 
resemblance between all these speeches is un- 
friendly to the accuracy of Luke’s report. But, 
as Sabatier himself says, there are passages in the 
Antioch speech in which we distinctly catch the 
inimitable accent of Paul’s voice. That other 
Christian teachers as well as he should have the 
‘habitual backward glance emphasizes the point 
which this paper is meant to bring out. What 
the records of the other apostles leave no parallel 
to, however, is the same emphasis on history in 
addressing pagans. We have two specimens of 
Paul’s earlier missionary addresses— one, the 
hurried utterance at Lystra, addressed to un- 
cultured paganism ; the other, the more deliberate 
utterance at Athens, addressed to cultured pagan- 
ism. Now, in both cases, Paul addresses himself 
to the historic background of his auditors’ thoughts. 
He has no Scripture of theirs to appeal to; but he 
appeals to the history of their thought of God. 
And his speeches are both historical résumés. 
The little speech at Lystra, it is true, can get no 
more out than a reference to creation and the 
briefest summary of the ethnic past (Ac 1415 16); 
but in Athens the interpretation is more elaborate 
and sustained (Ac 17240), 

Among Jews, then, it was the habit of St. Paul to 
go back to the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
(Ac 177, 1 Co 15+) for his interpretation of the 
Christian facts; among the Gentiles, he equally 
built on the religious history that lay behind ¢hem. 
I think he believed that ‘God hath a Testament 
which may be called “old” with every people and 


(Nitobe, Bushido, p. xii). 7 
Now may not this curious backward inclination 
of St. Paul’s mind in the first half of his missionary 


career account in part for the fact that his views — 


yi 
7 A 


£} 


| 


-f 


as to the future of Christianity were as yet so © 


undeveloped,—and that, so far, he does ‘little more 


than reproduce the Jewish eschatology he has — 
1n 
heathendom and in Israel everything preparing © 


inherited’? Looking back, he saw both 
for the leading up to’ Jesus who, as Son of God, is 


the final standard by which Jew and Gentile are 


to be judged,—His resurrection the assurance, if © 
not the very cause, of a new and guiltless beginning ~ 


for those who accepted Him. All Paul had 
learned in Jewish Apocalyptic led him to believe’ 
that the time for this judgment was ripe, and he 


had been impressed by the Baptist’s preaching — 


(Ac 13%) of the approaching end. To the 
suffering (t Th 1°) converts in Thessalonica, he 
had from the first held out the comfort that they 
had but: to ‘ wait’ and the Son of God from heaven 
would come; and even when death began to be 
busy in the little community, and the survivors 
were agonized and bewildered, wondering whether 
their dead would miss the coming glory, Paul, 
seeking to comfort them, said nothing to postpone 
or dim the hope of the Parousia. (It is better, 
surely, to take the words of his expectation as they 
stand (1 Th 24-17): his eschatology need not be 
ours.) A little later, pondering on two facts,—the 


-as yet undeveloped and unorganized character of 


the wickedness in the world, and the wonderful 
but obviously diminishing success of the Imperial 
Government in restraining lawlessness,—he began 
to see that the world was not ripe for the deé- 
nouement for which he longed: and a scheme 
of anticipation framed itself before his mind— 
that the Roman Government from sheer internal - 
decay would fail to maintain its character of an 
effective international police,—that this would 
mean the release of the spirit of lawlessness ; and 
this, again, would lead to something like organiza- 
tion of these forces of lawlessness till they should 
appear as if they were the expression of one cen- 
tral mind. And not till this programme should 
be carried out did he expect the Lord to come. 
Just how long a postponement of his earlier 
hopes this involved we cannot tell. But the very 
nature of the thought that had come to Paul was 


a, 


: 


such that the more he dwelt on it, the more the 


7 
| 


follows: 
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interval was bound to lengthen out that was, in his 
view, to stand between him and his returning Lord. 
Sabatier may be wrong in dating his abandonment 
of his hope of a personal vision of Christ from the 
trouble in Asia (2 Co 18), of which he wrote in his 
last letter to the Corinthian Church; but to a 
mind like Paul’s, handling such material as the 
elements of these expectations, it must ere very 
long have begun to be evident that the pro- 
gramme was a bigger thing than he had dreamed 
at first. 

Only, this conviction would come gradually as 


he moved about within the Empire, and became 


more conscious of its remaining strength. At first, 


_and in his earlier work, Paul was preoccupied by 


the fast, and by that relation of Christ to the 


religious history of the past, out of which later on 


he was to draw his wonderful framework of the 


doctrine of the liberty of the Christian man. It 


would have been a gratuitous miracle, running 
violently counter to psychological law, if at such 
a time Paul’s mind had swept forward with the 
same insistence that it leaned backward, and had 
formed as clear and progress-proof a conception of 
the future course of the Christian Church as it had 


formed of its foundation and background. 


G. A. Jonnsron Ross. 
Bryn Mawr. 


. 
> 
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Acts xiv. 3. 


CONSIDERABLE differences of opinion are held 
with regard to this verse. The passage reads as 
‘And it came to pass in Iconium, that 
they entered together into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and so spake, that a great multitude both 
of Jews and of Greeks believed. But the Jews 
that were disobedient stirred up the souls of the 
Gentiles, and made them evil affected against 
the brethren. Long time therefore they tarried 
there speaking boldly in the Lord, which bare 
witness unto the word of his grace, granting signs 
and wonders to be done by their hands. But the 
multitude of the city was divided; and part held 
with the Jews, and part with the apostles. And 
when there was made an onset both of the Gentiles 
and of the Jews with their rulers, to entreat them 
shamefully, and to stone them, they became aware 
of it, and fled unto the cities of ce ?(Ac 14). 

The long critical note on wv.2 3 in Lxfositor’s 


Greek Testament, indicates some of the difficulties 
felt with regard to v.°, and some of, the attempts 
made to solve them. ‘The various readings 
may have arisen from the seeming inconsequence 
of vy.t% as they stand in the ordinary text. We 
read of the opposition of the Jews, and yet the 
Apostles abode a long time, etc. Ramsay therefore 
maintains that there is some corruption, and is 
prepared to follow Spitta in omitting v.%, although 
for a different reason.’ Ramsay states the position 
thus: ‘According to the reading of the MSS, 
the narrative of these incidents is obscure; and 
it is hard to believe that the text is correct. In 
v.! the great success of the preaching is related, 
while in v.2 the disaffected Jews rouse bitter 
feeling against the Apostles (the aorists implying 
that the efforts were successful). Then in v.? 
we are astonished to read, as the sequel of the 
Jewish action, that the Apostles remained a long 
time preaching boldly and with marked success ; 
and finally in v.4 the consequences of the Jewish 
action are set forth. It is therefore not surprising 
that the critics who look on Acts as a patchwork 
have cut up this passage. It must be conceded 
that appearances in this case are in their favour, 
and that the correctness and originality of the 
narrative can hardly be defended without the 
supposition that some corruption has crept into 
it. ... The close relation of vv.2* is patent ; 
and Spitta’s hypothesis of a primitive document 
containing vwv.1: 2 45-67 gives a clear and excellent 
narrative. Only in place of his improbable theory 
that v.2 is a scrap from an independent and 
complete narrative, I should regard it as an early 
gloss, similar to the many which have crept into 
the Bezan text.’! 

I have quoted this passage at length because 
it hangs together. I desire, however, to call 
attention to one sentence which is a pivot to the 
whole passage. ‘In v.? the disaffected Jews rouse 
bitter feeling against the Apostles.’ Is that an 
accurate representation of what is stated in v.?? 
The translation (R.V.) ‘But the Jews that 
were disobedient stirred up the souls of the 
Gentiles, and made them evil affected towards the 
brethren.’ The language is unusual throughout ; 
and remembering Luke’s careful choice of words 
and his concise style, the significance of the 
words must be noted carefully 


1 Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, pp. 107-108 
(3rd ed.). 
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First of all the use of ‘ brethren’ 
Ramsay says the Jews roused bitter feeling 
‘against the Apostles.’ But would such a phrase 
as kata T@v adeApdv be used in reference to the 
Apostles? This must describe the general body 
of believers, who were known to one another as 
‘brethren,’ and who probably were also called 
‘brethren’ almost as a nickname by their enemies, 
as they were called ‘Christians’ at Antioch. The 
Opposition described in v.? was not against Paul 
and Barnabas chiefly, but against the company 
of believers whom they gathered—‘the great 
multitude both of Jews and of Greeks’ mentioned 
in v.t_ Moreover, the opposition was not in the 
nature of a persecution. It is quite different from 
the movement described in v.®°. That was an 
organized attack upon the Apostles, intended to 
destroy them. This earlier opposition ‘stirred 
up the souls of the Gentiles and made them 
evil affected against the brethren.’ It was an 
appeal to the baser passions of the Gentiles 
against the Christians. The words used are 
unusual: éxaxwoay tas Woxds tov eOvav. They 
imply a harm done to the Gentiles themselves 
by embittering their hearts against their fellow- 
‘townsmen. These Jews, who ‘thrust away’ the 
gospel—dzreGotvres ; cf. 134° (R.V.),—did injury 
to the Gentile unbelievers by stirring up bad 
feeling in their ‘souls.’ The persecution at this 
stage consisted in engendering ‘bad blood,’ in 
rousing passions, in sowing seeds of suspicion 
and envy and hatred of the ‘brethren.’ There- 
fore the feeling aroused by ‘the disaffected Jews’ 
was not ‘against the Apostles,’ as Ramsay 
suggests, but against ‘the multitude’ of believers. 

In face of such a condition of things, is it not 
quite probable that Paul and Barnabas ‘tarried 
there a long time speaking boldly in the Lord’? 
Would the Apostles be likely to flee from an 
Opposition of that kind? It was not directed 
against them personally; it did not threaten 
them specially with immediate danger; it did 
make urgent the need for brave leadership of 
the little Church. We are not without evidence 
of Paul’s likely conduct in such circumstances. 
In 1 Co 16% we read, ‘I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost; for a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me, and there are many ad- 
versaries.’ This is the splendid logic of apostolic 
responsibility that Paul must tarry where there 
are many adversaries, if the door of opportunity | 


is important. 


is opened. Those adversaries might close the 


door; therefore he keeps at his post with his | 


back to the door, determined that it shall not be 
closed, but that the forces of Christ shall enter. 

The circumstances that detained Paul at 
Ephesus are reproduced exactly at Iconium. 
True, Iconium was a ‘comparatively insignificant 
town in the region round Antioch.’! But it — 
afforded them a basis of operations in that region — 
when they were driven from Antioch. And the. 
omens were propitious. ‘A great multitude both 
of Jews and of Greeks believed.’ The door had 
swung open. And now ‘many adversaries” 
appeared, for ‘the Jews stirred up the souls of the’ 
Gentiles, and made them evil affected against — 
the brethren.’ Judging by Paul’s own letter to 
the Corinthians, we should expect that under 
these circumstances Barnabas and he would do 
exactly what v.® says they did: ‘Long time there, 
fore they tarried there speaking boldly in the 
Lord.’ The ‘therefore’ is eloquent and evidential, 
It links on Ac 148 to 1 Co 16° as illustrating the 
apostolic rule of action, when the gospel was 
glorified, and yet opposition arose to the aoe 
of the gospel and to the Christians. 

The persecution described in v.° is of quite a 
different character. This was directed specially ~ 
against the Apostles. It was an organized 
attempt to silence them, and probably to kill 


them. It is described as épyy—an onset or 
assault. Both Jews and Gentiles participated 
in it. Andes its object was to stone Paul and 


Barnabas—probably for blasphemy. May we 
not think of a determination to resort to lynch 
law? The ‘bad feeling’ generated by. Jewish 
scheming had prepared the Gentiles to join in 
mob violence; and at length the time. was 
considered ripe by the conspirators (cf. dpyovow 
aitt@v) to incite the mob to attack the missionaries. 
The Boxer Rising in China may be quoted as a ~ 
modern parallel. For years, the Chinese leaders 
stirred up bad feeling against the ‘foreign devil’ 
and his religion. The hatred was manifested 
against all those who accepted Christianity. At 
length the feeling broke out in a violent attack 
upon the lives of the Christians, but especially 
of the missionaries. In Iconium this attack was 
directed chietly against the Apostles. . 
Now under such circumstances, we know that 
Paul’s rule was to flee for shelter to another town. 
1 Ramsay, of. cét. p. 109. 
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Brave as a lion and scarred with many ‘marks of 
the Lord Jesus,’ he did not expose himself need- 


_lessly to danger; and if his courage made him 


anxious to meet the stones, his friends saw that 
his precious life was preserved from mob violence. 
Therefore we are quite prepared to read on this 
occasion that becoming aware of it, ‘they fled 
unto the cities of Lycaonia.’ 

Bearing in mind this difference between the 
two anti-Christian attacks mentioned by Luke 


-and carefully distinguished by him, it does not 


seem to me necessary to treat v.° as a gloss, as 
Professor Ramsay suggests. Wendt’s supposition 
that in the original source v.? preceded v.2 seems 
to me to miss the significance of v.® altogether. 
It was because the Jews stirred up bad feeling 
among the Gentiles against the Christians, whilst 
sO many Jews and Gentiles were being con- 
verted, that Paul and Barnabas felt called to 
remain in the town, comforting the believers, 
organizing the Church, preaching the gospel, and 
seeking to remove ground of suspicion and to win 
the good opinion of the rulers for their converts. 
The only other point needing attention is 
Ramsay’s argument that ‘The emphasis laid on 
the marvel at Lystra, which perhaps implies that 
it was the first sign of special Divine favour in the 
Galatian work, may corroborate the view [that v.° 
is an early gloss] to some extent. Marvels and 
tortures are the two elements, which, as time 
goes on, are added to the story of every saint 
and martyr; the Bezan Text of this passage 
shows a further addition of the same type, and 
is distinguished by numerous additions telling of 
the Divine intervention in Paul’s work. All such 
additions, probably, grew in the popular belief, 
and then became attached as true facts to the 
original text! It does not seem a priori 
necessary to eliminate v.? in order to account 
for v.4 ‘Signs and wonders’ never converted 
everybody. Indeed, as in the time of Jesus, so 
later, such ‘signs’ seemed to have hardened 
Opposition in some quarters, and especially among 
the Jewish rulers, whilst they won others to hear 
the gospel. If ‘signs and wonders were done 
by the hands’ of the Apostles, it would be 
almost inevitable that ‘the multitude of the city 
was divided’; at the same time this would help 
to explain the success of the preaching. The 
healing at Lystra may not have been related as 
1 Of. cit, p. 108. 


have béen 


‘the first sign of special Divine favour,’ but 
because it explained the remarkable happenings 
there and gave Paul an opportunity to preach a 
striking sermon. Anyhow, if the reference to 
‘signs and wonders’ must be treated as part of 
a ‘Pauline myth,’ is it not sufficient to treat the 
last clause kal duddvte . . . yeypov airdv as the 
gloss, rather than the entire verse? Reasons 
suggested above why the main 
portion of the verse is quite in place here. 

On the whole, then, this passage may be claimed 
as giving fresh evidence of Luke’s careful and 
accurate statements, rather than as favouring the 
critics who ‘look on Acts as a patchwork.’ There 
seems to be no discrepancy between vv. 3, but 
an important connexion. The passage does not 
state that there were ‘two tumults,’ as Ramsay 
suggests, both directed against the Apostles. ‘It 
describes the process by which a tumult was 
excited. The stages are (a) a successful ministry, 
v.1; (4) bad feeling stirred up in the hearts of 
Gentiles against the converts to Christ, v.?; 
(c) the apostolic determination to remain in the 
town to protect the Church and to continue 
preaching—a course leading to larger success, v.? ; 
(@) a consequent deep division of opinion in the 
town, the citizens taking sides on the question, v.* ; 
(e) the decision of the Jewish leaders to resort to 
mob violence against the Apostles, v.5; (/) the 
hurried departure of the Apostles into another 
district. These stages seem to be quite natural. 
The only sentence that can create suspicion is 
v.3>, ‘granting signs and wonders to be done by 
their hands’; and on this clause opinion will 
probably be decided somewhat by @ priori views 
as to the likelihood of ‘signs and wonders’ in 
connexion with the apostolic ministry. 

‘J. E, Roperts. 

Manchester. 


RaGhab. 


REFERENCE is made to this mythical monster in 
a number of passages in the Old Testament. The 
stories or beliefs concerning the monster are used 
as illustrations. 

These passages are as follows :— 


Job 91%. God will not withdraw his anger ; 
The helpers of Rahab were humbled under him. 
How much less shall I answer him? 


33? 


Reference is clearly made here to some event 
or supposed event in which the terrible helpers of 
Rahab were humbled by God. 


_ Job 26%, By his power he stirred up the sea ; 


By his understanding he shattered Rahab. 


Again there is a reference to the definite over- 
throw of Rahab. 


Ps 89°, Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces as one that 
is slain. ; 
Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm 
of thy strength. 


Once more we seem to have a reference to a 
definite event. 


Art not thou it that didst cut Rahab in 


pieces, 
That pierced the dragon? 


Is. 51° 


The prophet is here apostrophizing the arm 
of Yahweh, and clearly has in mind some definite 
event in which the power of the arm of Yahweh 
manifested itself. 

This Biblical imagery is clearly borrowed from 
the Babylonian Creation Epic, only the Hebrew 
writers have put Yahweh in the place of the 
Babylonian deity who in the Babylonian mythology 
won the victory. 

The story in the cuneiform literature has come 
down to us in the version of the city of Babylon, 
and naturally in that version Marduk, the god of 
Babylon, wins the victory. 7 

According to this story all the gods were 
generated from a primeval sea-monster called 
Tiamat, who later became jealous of them and 
sought to destroy them. In order to do this she 
created a brood of helpers, which are described 
as follows :— 


Ummu-Khubur (z.¢. Tiamat) who formed all things, 

Made in addition weapons invincible, she spawned 
monster serpents, 

Sharp of tooth and merciless of fang ; 

With poison instead of blood she filled their bodies, 

Fierce monster-vipers she clothed with terror, 

With splendour she decked them, making them lofty of 
stature. . 

Whoever beheld them, terror overcame him. 

Their bodies reared up and none could withstand their 
attack. 

She set up vipers and dragons, and the monster Lakhamu, 

And hurricanes and raging hounds and scorpion-men, 

And mighty tempests, and fish-men and rams ;— 

They bore cruel weapons without fear of the fight. 


The gods after much _ consultation chose 
Marduk as their champion, and he personally 
fought Tiamat and her brood, completely over- 
coming them. The battle is thus narrated :— 


Then advanced Tiamat and Marduk, the counsellor of the 
gods ; 

To the fight they came on, to the battle they drew near 

The lord spread out his net and caught her, 

And the evil wind that was behind him he let loose in 
her face. 
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As Tiamat opened her mouth to the full extent, 

He drove in the evil wind, while as yet she had not shut 
her lips. 

The terrible winds filled her belly, 

And her courage was taken from her and her mouth she 
opened wide. 

He seized the spear and burst her belly, 

He severed her inward parts, he pierced her heart. 

He overcame her and cut off her life ; t 

He cast down her body and stood upon it. 


The story then goes on to relate how the 
helpers of Tiamat were overcome :— 


When he had slain Tiamat, the Leader, 

Her might was broken, her host was scattered 5 _ 

And the gods, her helpers who marched by her side, 

Trembled and were afraid and turned their back. 

They took to flight to save their lives ; 

But they were surrounded so that they could not escape. 

He took them captive, he broke their weapons ; 

In the net they were caught and in the snare they sat 
down. 

The... . of the world they filled with cries of grief. — 

They received punishment from him, they were held in 
bondage. 

And on the eleven which she had filled with the power 
of striking terror, 

Upon the troops of devils, who marched at her... . 

He brought affliction, and their strength he. . 

Them and their opposition he trampled under his feet. 


Since all the Biblical passages quoted above 
are post-exilic, there can be little doubt but that 
the Rahab referred to in them is no other than 
Tiamat, and that the ‘helpers’ that ‘ were humbled’ 
were the helpers described in this poem. The 
Hebrew writers were but using for illustrative 
purposes lore that they had learned from the 
Babylonians. The one change which they made 
was to put Yahweh in the place of Marduk—the 


creative process to them was accomplished by — 


Yahweh alone. (For a complete translation of 
the poem, see L. W. King’s Seven Tablets of 
Creation, London, 1902.) 

The Babylonian poem quoted above shows that it 
was natural for Rahab to become a synonym for 
arrogance. Indeed, the “Hebrew stem ‘Rahab’ 
means ‘to act arrogantly,’ and it is possible that 
it was because the Hebrews saw in this monster a 
type of arrogance that they called her Rahab. 
At all events, the word is used in Ps 404 and go! in 
the sense of ‘arrogance,’ ‘ pride,’ or. ‘arrogant 
ones.’ In Is 307 Egypt is called a ‘Rahab 
that sitteth still,’ ze. an inefficient, inactive Rahab. 
Rahab is also mentioned in Ps 874, where 
according to the Targum it stands for Egypt. 
Such uses were figurative and naturally grew out 
of those noted at the beginning of this note. 

To the same mythical source are to be 
attributed a number of references to the Dragon 
and Leviathan, eg. Ps 74% 14, Is 271, Job 38 ar}, 


GzorGE A. BarTON. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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Entre Nous. 


Offer of Prizes. 


Eight prizes are offered as follows :— 
For the best anecdote illustrating any text of 
Scripture— 
1. From Biography. 
2. From History. 
3. From Personal Experience. 


For the best illustration, not an anecdote, of 
any text of Scripture— 
4. From Nature or Science. 
5. From Art or Industry. 
6. From Human Life. 
7. From Literature. 
8. For the best illustration in verse of any 
text of Scripture. 


In every case the source of the illustration 
must be stated fully (author, vol., page) and the 
quotation must be made exactly. 

These eight prizes will be awarded in THE 
Exposirory Times for June rort for illustrations 
received before the roth of April. 

The prizes offered are— 

Any volume of the Zzcyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, together with the right to purchase the rest 
of the volumes at a quarter less than the published 
price, namely, 21s. instead of 28s. net. 

Or— : 

Any four volumes of the Great Texts of the Bible. 

Or— 
Either volume of the Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels. 

Or— 
The single-volume Dictionary of the Bible. 

Or— 

Any four volumes of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ 
series. 

Or—- 

_ Any two volumes of the ‘ International Theological 
Library’ or of the ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary.’ 

Those who send illustrations should say which 
offer they prefer if successful. Those who send 
more than one illustration should name more than 
one volume or set of volumes in case they should 
be awarded more than one prize. 

Initials only, or xom de plume, will be given in 
the report if that is preferred. 


Sir Andrew Fraser. 


The book entitled Among Indian Rajahs and 
kyots (Seeley; 18s. net) is Sir Andrew Fraser’s 
story of his life in India. A great administrator, 
he is also, it appears, a great writer. This is a 
book which would make the reputation of a man 
of letters. If it were fiction it scarcely could 
contain more of the thrilling experiences of life, 
Yet it is fact, the unvarnished, unpolished, plain 
fact of a civil servant’s life, told skilfully but 
making its impression by its sincerity most of all. 

Sir Andrew Fraser is not only a servant of the 
Crown, he is a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
That explains his pleasure in the following incident. 

‘I was greatly moved by the following incident. 
I had assembled many landlords and bankers to 
receive my thanks for the help they had given to 
the people during the trials of the famine which I 
had to fight as Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. . The famine seemed over, for the 
Meteorological Department had given us good 
hope of rain; and I fixed my meeting for the 
beginning of July, feeling confident that the mon- 
soon would have burst by then. But the rain had 
not come; and the sky was clear when we went to 
the meeting. Our hearts were full of anxiety. In 
speaking of it at the.end of a long meeting in 
which the work of all had been detailed and many 
had received special marks of approval, I said that 
perhaps we had another year of trial before us, but 
that we prayed to the Merciful Father to deliver 
us from so terrible a visitation. As I drove away 
from the meeting, the sky was overclouded, and I 
barely got under cover before the rain came down. 
As my wife and I sat at lunch there was shouting 
outside. Thousands were gathered with relieved 
and thankful hearts. They shouted, “Victory to 
our Chief Commissioner! He prayed for rain ; 
and it has come.” I spoke to them a few words 
of good cheer, and bade them go home and give 
God the glory. The scene greatly impressed us. 
It was full of gladness and of solemnity. They 
have the faith of little children, and ‘of such is 
the kingdom of God.”’ 

But perhaps the following event will give a 
better idea of the quality of the book. Before 
quoting it, let us say that the volume is well 
illustrated and in every way most acceptable. 
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‘In the same institution there occurred that 
morning an incident which gave me really a thrill 
of horror. The inspecting officer, who was de- 
servedly beloved for his deep interest in the 
people, and for the courage and devotion with 
which he fought the terrible battle he had to fight 
against the plague, was passing through a ward in 
which some plague patients were lying in more 
or less serious condition. One of these was re- 
quested by the chief promoter of the institution to 
place a garland of flowers round the neck of the 
inspecting officer. The patient rose from his bed 
and, standing beside it, placed the garland as 
requested. The inspecting officer, with surely a 
reckless courage, bowed his head and received it. 
The promoters were fatalistic in their faith, and 
gave no consideration to the possible consequences 
of their act.’ 


Olive Schreiner. 


A remarkable book is Olive Schreiner’s Woman 
and Labour (Fisher Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). Olive 
Schreiner is a remarkable woman. She tells the 
story of its origin in a long fascinating introduc- 
tion. How the first immense manuscript was 
destroyed in the Boer War, and what it meant to 
her, will be read with the keenest interest. It isa 
story that is quite as thrilling as that story of the 
loss of Carlyle’s manuscript which has become so 
famous. This book is, as it were, a chapter of 
the great lost book. But it is enough. Here it 
is certain we have all that we need to have of 
Olive Schreiner’s ideas about woman and _ her 
work. 

‘When I was eighteen I had a conversation 
with a Kafir woman still in her untouched primitive 
condition, a conversation which made a more 
profound impression on my mind than any but 
one other incident connected with the position of 
woman has ever done. She was a woman whom 
I cannot think of otherwise than as a person of 
genius. In language more eloquent and intense 
than I have ever heard from the lips of any other 
woman, she painted the condition of the women 
of her race; the labour of women, the anguish of 
woman as she grew older and the limitations of 
her life closed in about her, her sufferings under 
the condition of polygamy and subjection ; all this 
she painted with a passion and intensity I have 
not known equalled; and yet, and this was the 
interesting point, when I went on to question her, 


combined with a deep and almost fierce bitterness 
against life and the unseen powers which had 
shaped woman and her conditions as they were, 
there was not one word of bitterness against the 
individual man, nor any will or intention to revolt ; 
rather, there was a stern and almost majestic 
attitude of acceptance of the inevitable; life and 
the conditions of her race being what they were.’ 

But Olive Schreiner will accept no such con- 
ditions as inevitable, and therefore she has written 
this book. She desires a share in all the works of 
man. She omits none of them: ‘We demand 
that, in that strange new world there is arising 
alike upon the man and the woman, where nothing 
is as it was, and all things are assuming new shapes 
and relations, that in this new world we also shall 
have our share of honoured and socially useful 
human toil, our full half of the labour of the 
children of woman. We demand nothing more 
than this, and we will take nothing less, Zzzs zs 
our “ Woman’s Right !”’ 

But, it may then be said: ‘What of war, that 
struggle of the human creature to attain its ends 
by physical force and at the price of the life of 
others: will you take part in that also?’ Her 
reply is: ‘Yes; more particularly in that field we 
intend to play our part.’ 


The Athanasian Creed. 


There are some men who would not be sorry to 
see the Creed utterly discredited in order that they 
may be done with it. There are other men who 
would prefer to believe it if they honestly could. | 
But they must be honest. If there are things in 
it which the modern Christian conscience revolts 
from, it is better a thousand times thatthese things 
should cease to be recited than that the conscience 
should be outraged. Is it possible, then, to retain 
the Creed in the light of modern knowledge and 
with loyalty to the modern conscience ? 

The Rev. R. O. P. Taylor, M.A., of All Saints’, 
Edinburgh, believes it to be possible. He has 
studied the Creed clause by clause and word by 
word. He has read its history and he has con- 
sidered the objections which the scholarship and 
conviction of the present day have urged against 
it. He has been considerate of the demands 
made by modern culture. And he has come to the 
conclusion that it is quite possible ‘for one who 
is the child of his age, not only to retain but to 
use the Creed; to prize it, not only as a relic of 
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he past but an instrument of thought in the 
present.’ 

The title of his book is Zhe Athanasian Creed 
in the Twentieth Century (T. & T. Clark; 4s. net). 


‘The Chaco. 
4 
Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb is one of the unknown 


notable men of the present day. He is the great 
missionary to the Indians of the Chaco. After 
spending some part of his life among the Para- 
guayans, he crossed the river to its other and un- 
eivilized side and began a career of hardship and 
zeal which has few parallels in history. And he 
has been successful. His influence over the 
Indians is attributed by the Indians themselves 
to the Supernatural, and no doubt the Indians are 
right. He is now the chief authority on the 
Indians of the Chaco. This handsome volume, 
which has been edited by the Rev. H. T. Morrey 
Jones, M.A., deals mainly with his life among 
the Lenguas of the Chaco. It is entitled Ax 
Onknown People in an Unknown Land (Seeley ; 
16s. net). The volume is well furnished with 
illustrations. 

Whether Mr. Grubb or Mr. Jones deserves the 
credit, the book is a pleasure to read. The €xcite- 
ment of adventure is occasionally considerable. 
And always it furnishes store of information that 
is welcome. For the Indians of South America 
are not well known yet. 

Their ways, like those of ‘the heathen Chinee,’ 
are occasionally peculiar. Thus: ‘This was not 
the first occasion on which the Indians had in this 
way shown their consideration for me. While at 
Riacho Fernandez, the old Chief and some of 
his people repeatedly brought me presents of 
vegetables, and refused to receive any payment 
for them. But, being rather softened by such 
generosity, I insisted upon giving them a present 
in return, which consisted of rice and _ biscuits. 
This went on for several days; but, happily, one 
night I slept badly, and, feeling irritable, I got up 
from my bed. Quite contrary to my custom, I 
took a walk in the direction of my garden, just as 
the first streak of dawn was appearing. In the 
dim light I could discern dark shadows moving 
about in my potato-patch, and, on approaching 
nearer, I discovered the secret of the Indians’ 
generosity. There was the old Chief, with two 
others, busily digging up my potatoes, undoubtedly 
intending to bring them to me an hour or so later 


-with its own. 


as a present, and in return, of course, to receive 
a gift of gratitude from me. But the game was 
up, much to their disgust, but greatly to my satis- 
faction. I gave them the benefit of my limited 
vocabulary, and made a mental note of the dis- 
covery for future use.’ 

Now a word on their religion. ‘Their whole 
mythology is founded upon their idea of the 
Creation, of which we know only the bare outlines. 
The Creator of all things, spiritual and material, is 
symbolized by a beetle. It seems that the Indian 
idea is that the material universe was first made. 
The Creator, in the guise of a beetle, then sent 
forth from its hole in the earth a race’ of powerful 
beings—according to many, in an embodied state— 
who for a time appear to have ruled the universe. 

‘Afterwards the beetle formed man and woman 
from the clay which it threw up from. its hole. 
These were sent forth on the earth, joined together 
like the Siamese twins. They met with perse- 
cution from their powerful predecessors, and ac- 
cordingly appealed to the creating beetle to free 
them from their disadvantageous formation. He 
therefore separated them, and gave them power to 
propagate their species, so that they might become 
numerous enough to withstand their enemies. It 
then appears that some time after this, or at this 
time, the powerful creatures first created became 
disembodied, as they never appear again in the 
tradition of the Indians in material form. The 
beetle then ceased to take any active part or 
interest in the governance of the world, but com- 
mitted its fortunes to these two races, which have 
been antagonistic ever since.’ 


'D. C. Macnicol. 


D. C. Macnicol: Some Memories and Memortals 
is the title that has been given to a selection of 
sermons by the late Rey. D. C. Macnicol, M.A., 
of Edinburgh (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier; 
2s. 6d. net). The ‘memories’ are contributed by 
Mr. W. W. Hunter, the Rev. D. M. M‘Intyre, 
and the Hon. Lord Guthrie. Says Lord Guthrie: 
‘He preached a sermon entitled, “A man of 
Sorrows,” in which he used these striking words: 
‘Our national history is a stern story ; clots of red 
blood are found on its best pages. The heather 
is stained in Scottish annals with a colour to vie 
In our theology, as in our social 
history, is traced a strain of sorrow. There are 
times when the mood of that whistling schoolboy, 
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Robert Louis Stevenson, jars on one, and when 
his unquenchable gaiety is an affront. How can 
any man or woman be heart-whole in a world like 
the present? A broken and a contrite heart, a 
walk humble with our God, become those who 
dwell amid so much sorrow and sin. Dante, 
greatest interpreter of Jeremiah, was able to 
interpret both the prophet and the world, because 
he not only had the mournfullest face man ever 
beheld, but he was a man of a tristful spirit—zhe 
man who had been in hell! It is because there is 
so much in. the world hidden from us that we can 
go light-heartedly along. The terrible insight of a 
prophet brings its penalty of sorrow, the burden of 
the Lord.”’ 


The Ideal. 

There is some good poetry and much pleasant 
verse in Zhe Moonlight Sonata by M. A. B. 
Evans (Putnam ; 3s. 6d. net). Take this: 


THE IDEAL. 


With just a touch of grace ideal, 
To what is worn, or said, or thought, 
A hint of something vague, unreal, 
There comes a glory new, unsought. 


We cannot find its secret power, 
Although we search the sea and sky, 
When clouds of storm and trouble lower, 
Or when the sun shines out on high. 


Th’ Ideal ever flees before us, 
And yet beneath its sway we bow. 
We feel its mighty magic o’er us, 
But what it zs, we may not know. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustrations this month have been found 


and by the Rev. John Fish, Poynton, Cheshire, to 
whom a copy of Walker’s Cross and the Kingdom 
will be sent. ; 


Illustrations for the Great Text for May must | 
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be received by the 1st of April. The text is 


Psi37 
The Great Text for June is Ps 511": 


‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.’ 


A copy of Skinner’s Genesis, or Richard’s Wew 
Testament of Higher Buddhism, will be given for the 
best illustration. 


The Great Text for July is Ps 6818: 


‘Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
thy captivity captive ; 

Thou hast received gifts among men, 

Yea, among the rebellious also, that the Lord 
God might dwell with them.’ 


A copy of any volume of, the ‘Great Texts of 
the Bible,’ or of the ‘International Theological 
Library,’ will be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for August is Ps go!?: 


‘So teach. us to number our days, 
That we may get us an heart of wisdom.’ 


A copy of any volume of the ‘Great Texts of the : 
Bible,’ or of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ series, will 
be given for the best illustration. 


The Great Text for September is Ps 1031: 2: 


‘Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
And all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.’ 


A copy of any volume of the ‘Great Texts of the 
Bible,’ or of Scott’s The Kingdom and the Messiah, 
will be given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 


| time name the books they wish sent them if 


successful. Illustrations to be sent to the Editor, 


| St. Cyrus, Montrose, Scotland. 
by Professor Eb. Nestle, D.D., Maulbronn, to whom | 
a copy of Cooke’s Progress of Revelation will be sent, | 
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